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Unfair Legislation 





The history of Federal Legislation regulating the 
manufacture and sale of Oleomargarine has been a con- 
tinuous record of class legislation. The principles of 
“‘taxation for revenue’ have been entirely lost sight of. 
In the year ending June 30, 1902, when the tax was 2c 
per pound, the Government’s income from Oleomarga- 
rine manufacture was $2,462,532.72. For the year ending 
June 30, 1910 it was $689,856.42—a decrease of 
$1,772,676.30. 


Under the existing law, which was passed in 1902 
and known as the Grout bill, artificially colored Oleo- 
margarine is taxed 10 cents per pound, tinted with the 
same harmless color used for coloring butter. 


Manufacturers of Oleomargarine pay a federal rev- 
enue tax of $600.00 per year; -wholesale dealers pay 
$480.00 for a license to sell the colored product, or 
$200.00 for the uncolored. Retailers pay $48.00 to sell 
colored Oleomargarine, or $6.00 to sell the uncolored. 


According to the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
present tax does not produce enough revenue to pay the 
expense envolved in its collection—then why the tax— 
unless it is done to aid the butter business at the expense 
of the Oleomargarine industry. 


Oleomargarine is made and sold as Oleomargarine 
and has its commercial existence under that name. 
It should be accorded the right of existence as such. 
Oleomargarine is an article of legitimate manufacture. 
Why should the matter of its coloration with harmless 
color be considered cause for imposing a penalty upon it? 
Butter has the right to be colored, and most of it is 
colored. If butter is more pleasing to the eye and seem- 
ingly more palatable when colored why should not any 
other legitimate article of commerce, such as Oleomar- 
garine, have the right to be colored? 


The Supreme Court of the United Statesin a leading 
case decided ‘*To lay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the 
other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid priyate 
enterprise and to build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is 
called taxation.”’ Those who are affected by the tax on 
Oleomargarine are the ‘“‘citizens.’” The amount of this 
tax is a burden upon the consumer. 


Should you, if you choose to eat Oleomargarine on 
your bread instead of butter, be compelled to pay at least 
10c per pound additional for the yellow color if it is 
more tempting? 


When the present Oleomargarine law was passed it 
was claimed by the supporters of the legislation that the 
tax would prevent the sale of Oleomargarine as Butter. 


As a matter of fact, the 10c per pound tax has been 
a great incentive for unscrupulous persons to buy uncol- 
ored Oleomargarine, color it at practically no cost, and 
sell it profitably for butter. Thus the law has fallen far 
short of accomplishing what was claimed for it, and has 
worked an unnecessary hardship to Oleomargarine Man- 
ufacturers by throwing unjust suspicion of fraud on them, 


and to consumers by compelling them to pay an ex- 
orbitant price as compared to the cost of production. 
Oleomargarine is entitled to a fair existence, it should 
have the right to be manufactured for what it is, should 
be sold for what it is, and every American citizen should 
have the right to purchase it for what it is and not be 
compelled to pay a higher price for butter that is in no 
wise better for his purpose than Oleomargarine. 


Swift & Company have never sold or sanctioned the 
sale of Oleomargarine as butter, but have sold Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine, put up in plainly printed one 
and two pound cartons, on its own merits for just what it is. 


Oleomargarine is a clean, wholesome, nutritious, 
palatable article of food. It has been repeatedly pro- 
nounced so by Professors of Chemistry in our great Uni- 
versities and by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry for the National Government. He 
is quoted on page 46 of the published report of the 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture during 
the second session of the 61st Congress on bills relating 
to Oleomargarine, as follows: 


“‘Now the value of a food is measured solely by two 
standards. First its palatability and second it’s nutritive 
properties. You need not try to convince human beings 
that palatability is not an element in nutrition, because it 
is, and yet you get a great deal more of a food if it is 
palatable in its taste and attractive in its appearance; 
because the attitude of the digestive organs changes abso- 
Jutely with the appearance of the food. If you were to 
put butter up in the form of ink it might be just as 


- digestible and all that and yet it would not be so useful as 


afood. The appearance of a food has a great deal to do 
with the attitude of the digestive organs toward it.’’ 


Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine is made in new 
sanitary factories, open to the daily inspection of the gen- 
eral public and always in charge of U. S. Government 
Inspectors, who pass on the quality and condition of all 
materials; see that everything is kept absolutely clean, and 
that every provision of the law governing the manufact- 
ure of Oleomargarine and its sale by the manufacturer is 
strictly complied with. 


When you try ‘“Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine” 
you will find that it isa sweet, pure, clean food product 
that you can serve on your table and offer to your guests 
without apology. 


The tax on Oleomargarine can be removed by public 
demand. This is a question of greatest importance to you, 
the consumer. Insist on your dealer supplying you with 
a reliable brand of Oleomargarine—Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine. Also write your Congressman and tell 
him when the bill for removing the tax on Oleomargarine 
is introduced that you will appreciate his support. 


Swift & Company, 
4130 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NOTE: A book telling about Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine and 


a cook bo%k containing many economical recipes, sent free on request. 
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BALFOUR’S SUCCESSOR 


Andrew Bonar Law, who has been chosen to lead the Unionist party in the British Parliament, in consequence of the retirement 
of Arthur Balfour. Mr. Law is fifty-three years of age and Canadian born, being the first man of colonial extraction who has led any 
British party. His selection is regarded as likely to make tariff reform and imperial federation the leading articles of Unionist policy 
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Comment 


The Colonel Resents an Imputation 

A Goop deal was thrown in for good measure 
in the complaint of the government against the 
Steel Trust, and among other iniquities which the 
Department of Justice heaped up against that 
corporation was the declaration that President 
RooseveELT was fooled by Messrs. Gary and Frick 
when they came to him for permission to buy the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. It has long 
been known that Mr. Roosrvett did not share this 
opinion. Ile told the Steel Investigation Com- 
mittee so only last August. It was anticipated 
thet he would reiterate this view, and he did it 
last week in The Outlook. We says he did quite 
right; that what Messrs. Frick and Gary told him 
was all true; that the immediate results of his ac- 
tion were entirely and beneficently as anticipated, 
and that the acquisition of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron properties did not go far, anyhow, in making 
the Steel Trust a monopolist of iron ores. 

We are able to agree with Colonel RoosevELt 
in all these contentions. We have always thought 
he did right in giving Messrs. Frick and Gary 
the desired assurances that they might buy the 
Tennessee properties, for all of him. We have al- 
ways supposed that Messrs. Frick and Gary told 
him the truth, and if the whole job had to be done 
over again we don’t see how he could better it. 
If one must search for causes of censure in con- 
nection with that remarkable parley, it would be 
in order to inquire into circumstances preceding 
it and net available for Mr. WickeRSHAM’s com- 
plaint. One might ask why it was thought neces- 
sary to send two emissaries to the President to 
learn what his choice of action was going to be 
in a certain contingency. And then one might 
have it recalled to memory how, when after an 
anxious summer things were tremulous enough 
and hanging by the lids, our then Chief Magistrate 
came out of the Mississippi canebrakes, breathing 
forth various untimely threatenings and de- 
structions and bringing near to despair the guar- 
dians of the shivering remnant of commercial 
credit. Naturally, when the storm broke, they 
wanted to know his frame of mind. They found 
it helpful. He did what he could. Angels could 
no more, but angels might, and probably would, 
have used their gift of discourse to better purpose 
in the preliminary exercises. 


And Beats the Gong 

In his declaration in The Outlook, Colonel 
RoostveLt, after aequitting himself of being 
fooled by Messrs. Frick and Gary, goes on to say 
that the Strerman law as it stands interpreted 
won't do at all; that it “cannot meet the whole 
situation” and that no modification of the prin- 
ciple of it can meet the whole situation; that 
business cannot be successfully conducted in ac- 
cordance with the practices and theories of sixty 
years ago; that the effort to prohibit all combina- 
tions, good or had, is bound to fail and ought to 
fail; that “the effort to administer a law merely 
by lawsuits and court decisions is bound to end 
in signal failure.” and that the thing to do is “to 
regulate big corporations in thoroughgoing and 
effective fashion.” 
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Discussing this preposition at some length and 
with much energy, with emphasis on the point 
that size is not a crime, and with an admiring 
allusion to the “suecess of Wisconsin in dealing 
with the corporations within her borders,” he winds 
up with this: 


We need to formulate immediately and definitely 
a policy which, in dealing with big corporations that 
behave themselves and which contain no menace save 
what is necessarily potential in any corporation which 
is of great size and very well managed, shall aim not 
at their destruction, but at their regulation and super- 
vision, so that the government shall control them in 
such fashion as amply to safeguard the interests of 
the whole public, including producers, consumers, and 
wageworkers. This control should. if necessary, be 
pushed in extreme cases to the point of exercising con- 
trol over monopoly prices, as rates on railways are 
now controlled; although this is not a power that 
should be used when it is possible to avoid it. 

The law should be clear, unambiguous, certain, so 
that honest men may not find that unwittingly they 
have violated it. In short, our aim should be, not to 
destroy, but effectively and in thoroughgoing fashion 
to regulate and control, in the public interest, the 
great instrumentalities of modern business, which it 
is destructive of the genera! welfare of the community 
to destroy. and which nevertheless it is vitally neces- 
sary to that general welfare to regulate and control. 
Competition will remain as a very important factor 
when once we have destroyed the unfair business 
methods, the criminal interference with the rights of 
others, which alone enabled certain swollen combina- 
tions to crush out their competitors—and, incidentally, 
the ‘“ conservatives ” will do well to remember that 
these unfair and iniquitous methods by great masters 
of corporate capital have done more to cause popular 
discontent with the propertied classes than all the 
orations of all the Socialist orators in the country put 
together. 

The national government exercises control over in- 
terstate commerce railways, and it can in similar 
fashion, through an appropriate governmental body, 
exercise control over all industrial organizations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This contro] should be 
exercised, not by the courts. but by an administrative 
bureau or board, such as the bureau of corporations 
or the interstate commerce commission; for the courts 
cannot with advantage permanently perform executive 
and administrative functions. 

We doubt if the Colonel’s solution will be ac- 
ceptable to the administration which has hopes 
that are at variance with it. When the lawyers 
get through with it. it will doubtless gape in places 
with the evidences of their inspection. But the 
subject is one that must be threshed out. Dis- 
cussion that will reach the public mind is to be 
welcomed. The country cannot go to sleep over 
the Suerman law. The President and his At- 
torney-General have done what they could to wake 
us up about it and these penetrating notes of the 
gong from Oyster Bay are no less weleome and 
may be no less useful because they jar a bit with 
Republican harmony. There isn’t enough Repub- 
lican harmony left on any important subject to 
be worth much eare to save. That party must be 
right about something of consequence before it 
ean harmonize. - 

So beat the gong, Colonel! But, after all, the 
prospect of solving the problem of the corporations 
at the next session of Congress is not very bright, 
and after the next session of Congress comes the 
Presidential election. 





Where Was Secretary Taft? 

Where was Secretary Tarr when President 
Rooseve.t let the Steel Trust buy the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company ? 

Wasn’t he consulted ? 

Who can doubt it? 

Does Mr. Wickrrsitam imply that not only the 
late, but the present, President had his leg pulled 
by the emissaries from New York ? . 


The Saving Sense of Fallibility 

Good students of public opinion in this country 
have made this observation: that Americans ean 
get closer to big blunders without actually com- 
mitting them than any other people in the world. 
Time and again some wave of excitement, some 
political or economic heresy, will sweep over the 
entire land from Maine to Texas with apparently 
overwhelming foree, and faint-hearted patriots will 
throw up their hands and feel sure we are going 
to destroy all we have accomplished in business 
and good government. Then, when it comes to 
the point of final and decisive action, the quiet 
intelligence, the plain common sense of our peo- 
ple, shows up in full control of the situation, and 
the supposed crisis simply disappears. 

May it not be somewhat that way in the matter 
of the present universal agitation over the trust 
problem? Some of our people have reached what 
looks like a dangerously high degree of excitement 
in their antagonism to all forms of combination 
that ean be called trusts. Another large group 
of citizens is equally excited and upset over the 
violence of this very anti-trust feeling, which they 
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consider a warfare against business, against pros- 
perity. Nobody denies that the controversy is a 
very serious one or that unwise handling of the 
problem may cause great losses and suffering and 
even damage our institutions. But there are re- 
assuring signs that our people have not really 
lost their heads completely in either one way or 
the other. Great corporation heads have entered 
the discussion calmly and with evident determi- 
nation to be reasonable and conciliatory. Men 
equally conspicuous on the other side have begun 
to display something of the same spirit. The 
Times, for instance, though of course not in agree- 
ment with Mr. Bryan’s general attitude, finds rea- 
sen to commend the rather mild tone of his recent 
communication to that paper on the all-absorbing 
topic. Opinions differ just as widely as ever, and 
men stand just as firmly as ever by their con- 
victions. but there are indications of the entrance 
of the spirit that came into the great constitu- 
tional convention of 1787 at the very moment 
when the fathers seemed to be hopelessly dead- 
locked — the spirit best expressed by BreNnJsAMIN 
Frankirx when he said to his illustrious fellows, 
“Let us doubt a little of our own infallibility.” 
That is not a spirit of weakness. If it were it 
would never have prevailed with that unequaled 
company of brave and independent statesmen. It 
is the spirit of patriotism and of reason. It is 
the spirit that prompts the sacrifice of mere pride 
of opinion in view of the impossibility of every- 
body’s having his way completely in a free coun- 
try. That spirit is not dead among us, and for 
that reason we are not going to tear down our 
entire habitation because we disagree over an im- 
portant question of housekeeping. 


He Takes a Lot of Killing 

We do not wonder at a certain acerbity in the 
criticism Governor WILson gets from such as be- 
gan some time ago to be sure of the imminence 
of his downfall. THis behavior has certainly been 
most inconsiderate of the feelings of people com- 
mitted to that view of his career. Although he 
has been in office less than a year, he has malicious- 
ly contrived an extraordinary number of disap- 
pointments to their reasonable expectations. 

Some of them began to form such expectations 
even before he went into office. They were quite 
sure, and naturally so, that when it came to regu- 
lar campaigning and stump-speaking before mis- 
cellaneous audiences the scholarly and academic 
gentleman would be disgusted himself and fail 
entirely to get in touch with the crowds that 
curiosity would bring out to hear him. But he 
inconsiderately threw himself into this experience 
with positive enjoyment, and-he developed a ready 
sympathy with the temper and the intellectual 
demands of his fellow Jerseymen that was, to say 
the least, contrary to all the accepted traditions 
concerning fastidious scholars in contact with 
plain business men and working-men. 

Of course, however, when he was actually in of- 
fice he was going to prove indulgent to the wishes 
of the persons who had always run things and 
who had taken him up and nominated him sim- 
ply to conciliate respectable people. He was well- 
meaning, no doubt, but what could he do against 
the really practical politicians who were using 
him? Well, he was this time quite as inconsider- 
ate of the practical politicians as of the people 
who saw so clearly that he was going to be a mere 
figurehead. He not only announced at once that 
he was going to exercise the party leadership to 
which he had been chosen, but he did exercise it 
to an extent quite unprecedented. The gentlemen 
who were going to manage him were cruelly dis- 
appointed at his irregularity and forsook him in 
disgust, even leaving him unaided to make his 
appointments and abandoning the high places to 
which they had generously meant to let him help 
them to climb. 

But then there was the Legislature and the 
Utopian legislative programme which he had gone 
about the State assuring people that he and his 
party really intended to put through. There, of 
course, would be the end of him—the end of tak- 
ing him seriously. The old hands would never 
dream of letting him put through such a thing as 
the promised election law, or direct primaries, or 
a law to regulate public-service corporations that 
might really force the corporations to pay some 
attention. Yet at this crisis his contumacy was 
worse than ever. He was no longer merely in- 
considerate; he was persistently and systematically 
outrageous of all precedents. And _ successfully, 
too; that was the warst of it. He not only defied 
the machines of both parties and insisted on keep- 
ing his own party’s pledges, but he carried the 
Legislature with him. He got that preposterously 
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honest programme through, and the Legislature 
adjourned without a bit of conciliatory jobbery 
such as the old hands of course expected. 

It was the same way when he went out West 
speech-making. There were two blunders of con- 
tradictory character, but both inevitable, which he 
declined to make. He did not, in excessive eager- 
ness to conciliate a supposed Western sentiment, 
come out for the recall of judges. He did not, 
to show his independence, disregard and antagonize 
Western sentiment. He merely remained himself 
and talked his convictions and took the West sym- 
pathetically—and the West accepted him with as- 
tonishing readiness of comprehension. 

His latest feat of contrariety is his worst. This 
time he went beyond his usual practice of giving 
people every reason to foresee his collapse. He 
let them see it. Gentlemen who had all along pre- 
dicted it now at last announced it. But he capped 
the climax by repudiating his repudiation—he and 
his friends also. He and they refused to accept 
even the positive announcement of his downfall. 
They pointed out that it was not he, but his ene- 
mies, who had been really beaten, really repudi- 
ated. They proved that the results of the election 
showed him to be really as strong as ever. Then 
it also promptly appeared that his friends and 
supporters throughout the country, instead of de- 
serting him, were actually stirred to a still more 
ardent activity in his behalf. 

No wonder such a man has sareastiec critics. 
His persistent and obstinate refusal to accept the 
logical downfalls they predict for him is not mere- 
ly unreasonable, but exasperating. 


The Jury and the Newspapers 

Trial by jury is one of the institutions which 
we have long regarded as essential to free govern- 
ment. A free press is another. In any list of the 
triumphs of democracy these two items are pretty 
sure to appear. It would be disappointing and 
disturbing if we should come to feel that they are 
in any way incompatible. Yet that is precisely 
what one is nowadays not infrequently tempted 
to declare. For the newspapers and the miscel- 
laneously enterprising magazines are confirmed in 
the habit of attending to certain kinds of trials 
in a way that certainly makes it difficult for the 
courts to do their work expeditiously and satis- 
factorily. 

It is of course the McNamara ease that sug- 
gests the reflection, and of course it must at once 
be admitted that in this instance the press is not 
alone responsible for the law’s delays. Enormous 
interests feel themselves involved in the cause. 
Strong passions have been aroused by it. From 
the very first one could see that it would be fought 
out with the utmost doggedness, every point stub- 
bornly contested, and little thought taken of either 
the time or the money expended on it. But here 
it is weeks from the beginning and the jury not 
even selected; and one of the chief reasons for the 
unconscionable delay at this particular stage of 
the proceedings is clearly the extraordinary pub- 
licity which has been given to all the facts known 
and to many merely conjectured. No.wonder it is 
hard to find twelve men who, besides being other- 
wise eligible, are without any fixed conviction as 
to the defendants’ guilt or innocence. Has not 
every newspaper in the country been for weeks 
talking about them? How can any man who reads 
be entirely without any opinion concerning them? 

The remedy? We cannot pretend that we have 
one. We should certainly not be willing to secure 
expedition by turning over jury service exclusively 
to the blind and the illiterate. Something may 
perhaps be gained without too great risk by relax- 
ing a little the requirements as to lack of bias, but 
not much. We have little hope in any legislation 
to restrain the press. But the recognition of the 
evil and the extravagance of our present usage is 
so general that some change seems inevitable; and 
we are more likely to curtail the scope of trial by 
jury than to overcome the tendency toward greater 
and greater publicity concerning everything un- 
der the sun. 


Lincofn’s Birthplace Preserved 

We owe chiefly to Rospert J. Conuer and Crar- 
ENCE Mackay the preservation of one of the most 
interesting historical objects this country can ever 
contain—the log cabin in Kentucky in which, in 
1809, ABpraHAm Lincotn was born. It is told on 
page 10 how the cabin had been taken from its 
site and dragged about the country as a show and 
how Tuomas Lincotn’s old farm had been sold 
for taxes and was about to become a catch-penny 
show-place, too, when Mr. Cotzier’s attention was 
called to the matter, and through his paper he 
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started the Lincoln Farm Association, of which 
Mr. Mackay became treasurer. The association 
raised $383,000. The farm was bought back, the 
cabin recovered and put back where it belonged, 
and the granite memorial built over it of which 
we give a picture. It was a work worth doing 
and well done. The windowless hut in which 
LIncoLn was born greatly appeals to the American 
mind. It is a democratic inspiration to us and 
will be to posterity, and for them and ourselves 
we record our thanks to Mr. Couuier and Mr. 
Mackay and their associates. 


The Prohibitive Mind 

The prohibitive mind is an interesting, and in 
these times a pretty serious, subject of considera- 
tion. It holds habitually to the view that whoever 
disputes the superior efficacy of State prohibition 
over all other methods of regulating and restricting 
the trade in alcoholic drinks is the enemy of all 
that is good and the hireling of the liquor interests. 
Its deductions from facts are wonderful. We have 
received from a prohibitive friend in Kansas a 
pamphlet entitled “Facts Proved by Figures, 
Showing what Prohibition has done for Kansas.” 
It is in part a speech delivered in Chicago last 
year by Governor Srupps, and is embellished by 
an outside portrait of the Governor in the act 
of being sure that Kansas owes all it is to pro- 
hibition. Here is a sample of his reasoning to 
prove that prohibition brings prosperity : 

Three years ago open saloons were abolished in 
Wichita. Since then the weekly clearances have in- 
creased from $1,400,000 to $3,200,000 last week. 
There were 1,800 new houses built in Wichita last 
year, and I was told there the other day that there 
are now 800 new houses and $5,000,000 in public im- 
provements in process of construction. According to 
latest estimates its population has increased in the 
past three years from 31,000 to 62,000 inhabitants. 
The story of the growth and prosperity of Wichita is 
the story of general business conditions in Kansas. 

What it was that doubled the population of 
Wichita in three years we don’t know, but cer- 
tainly it was not prohibition. But a great many 
voters in Kansas probably think it was. 

Here is another of Governor Stusss’s 
ments: 

Eleven hundred years before Christ an emperor of 
China decreed that all the grape-vines be pulled up by 
the roots and burned to ashes. China has been a sober 
nation ever since. Centuries before Christ, Lycuraus, 
the great lawgiver of his people, did precisely the 
same thing in Greece. The Carthaginians prohibited 
drinking in their army three hundred years before the 
Christian era. Draco, in his laws, made drunkenness 
a capital offense. All through history you will find it 
and wherever it was observed the nations became 
greater and the people more virtuous. 
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Does the Governor hope for a Chinese civili- 
zation in Kansas? Most of the Chinese are ex- 
tremely poor. Great masses of the population find 
the utmost difficulty in getting food enough to 
support life. They cannot afford to drink, nor yet 
to fight, yet we have heard that opium is a good 
deal used in China. And the Chinese drink wine 
when they can get it, and saké; and they have tea, 
an admirable stimulant. which ought to make more 
headway against alcohol in this country than it 
does. As for Lycurcus, he is dead and all his Spar- 
tans. His system did not work as well as the more 
liberal and intelligent system at Athens. The 
Carthaginians are all gone, too, beaten and cleaned 
out by the wine-drinking Romans. Draco was 
a failure as a lawgiver. He was too repressive. 
“Draconian,” applied to a law nowadays, means 
that it is too severe to be tolerated. Governor 
Stusps seems not to have been fortunate in his- 
torical citations. Was it the Turks and other 
Mohammedans that he had in mind when he spoke 
of the invariable historical record of prohibition 
for making nations greater and people more 
virtuous ? 


Costs and Values of Prohibition 

And yet we suppose prohibition does fairly 
well in Kansas, and so long as Kansas likes it 
we would not raise a hand to disturb it there. 
When the prohibitionists say that the saloons are 
a nuisance they are right. When they say that 
aleohol as used is a great nuisance, of course 
they are right. But when they say that the manu- 
facture, sale, and consumption of all alcoholic bev- 
erages is wrong and should be suppressed, and 
pass laws to suppress it, they are wrong, and good 
will not result from their effort. They do not 
seem to estimate justly the value of what they 
get by prohibition, nor yet the cost of it. They 
get rid of the open saloon; that is something. If 
they really divert a large proportion of the money 
spent for drink to other forms of investment, that 
is a good, big item. Even if they refuse to save 
their drink money and spend it for automobiles, 
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that is an improvement, because the Kansas women 
will get some good out of the automobiles, but 


mighty little out of aleohol. The simple life, so 
much applauded, is apt to need a jolter of some 
sort to keep it from stagnation. No doubt rum 
is much employed for this use. No doubt the au- 
tomobile does the job better. The simple life 
ameliorated by the automobile is very popular in 
Kansas, which, as everybody may not remember, 
is the richest, or next to the richest State, 
capita, in the Union. 

But prohibition, while it closes some saloons 
and, perhaps, promotes motoring, and saves the 
State and its people some money, does not really 
make the Kansas crops grow, or raise the price 
of agricultural products, or inerease the value of 
farming lands, or do the other things so important 
to Kansan prosperity, the credit for which the 
Republican party and the protective tariff have 
long been used to divide between them every 
four years. If prohibition really did as much 
for Kansas as Governor Stusss made out, the 
Kansas folks might as well save what they have 
been spending on churches, for with a universal 
cure-all and guarantee of prosperity on their 
statue-book they don’t need religion to keep them 
good. Were Kansans all drunkards when in May, 
1909—as Governor Stusps says—absolute prohibi- 
tion began? Probably not, but you would think 
so to read the Governor’s speech. He points with 
pride to Kansas as the State in which the Rev. 
CHARLES SHELDON says, or hopes, an inebriate is 
safe, 

That is what the prohibitionists want to do—to 
make the country, and presently the world, safe 
for inebriates. It is not going to be done. An 
inebriate asylum is sometimes an excellent place 
for inebriates, but it is not a particularly whole- 
some abode for other people. No more would 
be a State or a country that had been made 
safe for inebriates, if that were possible, the 
best place for other people. That is where the 
cost of prohibition comes in. It is bad for man- 
hood. Voluntary abstinence is not bad for man- 
hood—LincoLn was an abstainer-—but compulsory 
abstinence is another matter. That is proper 
enough for childhood, but bad for manhood. 
And the great defect in prohibition is that it un- 
dertakes to force abstinence on responsible people 
against their will. It is not content to abolish the 
“evils of intemperance.” It seeks also to abolish 
temperance, and though it seems to succeed pretty 
well, that is a mistake. 


per 





Mr. Pulitzer’s Will 

Mr. Putirzer’s business in life was largely to 
interest the public, and he seldom failed to do it. 
The qualities of mind and spirit that usually 
attracted notice to his writings and proceedings 
by no means failed him when he came to write 
his will. It is a very interesting will, full of ideas, 
evidences of reflection, and testa- 
mentary disposition. For one thing, it is a secular 
will. His bequests for philanthropic purposes all 
lean toward means that are outside of religion. 
He preferred, for example, to help posterity by 
making newspapers better rather than by multi- 
plying churches or promoting religious work. He 
left half a million dollars to the maintenance 
of orchestral music in New York—a most weleome 
subsidy—and another half-million to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. He left a quarter of 
a million for scholarships at Columbia University, 
and a million, in addition to a million previously 
given, to Columbia for the school of journalism 
if it is suecessfully established. 

Most interesting of all for the light they throw 
on the working of his mind are the annual prizes 
he proposed to endow—one for the novel of the 
year “which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood”; 
one for the play which shall “best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage by 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, 
and good manners”; one for the best piece of 
reporters’ work which shall show “ accuracy, terse- 
ness, the accomplishment of some public good”; 
one for the best newspaper editorial which shall - 
show “clearness of style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning, and power to influence public opinion 
in the right direction.” 


novelties in 


What Else? 

We have been patient with Mr. Tarr.—(ollier’s 
Weekly. 

No doubt, no doubt; but what if you hadn’t 
been patient with him? Did you have it in mind 
to let Sunny Jim have his place? 








Of the Popular Novel 


WHEN one sees eighty-second thousand on the paper 
wrapper of the new novel it is a hint to the student 
to take up the book and find out the true inwardness 
of popularity. What does the human mind batten 
on? Why will eighty-two thousand of us flock after 
certain kinds of mental nourishment and _ reject 
others? What, in fact, are the ingredients of the 
popular novel that it should sell by hundred thou- 
sands ? 

If one turn to the particular novel in its eighty- 
second thousand, one finds first of all that it bears 
but little resemblance to reality. From this one may 
derive that the mass of us find life as it actually is, 
no exhilarating topic for meditation. From the dull 
monotony of our days we turn to something which has 
the golden touch of the unexpected; some lighting 
up of the gray, monotonous course of existence. 

Yet the novel must have touches of verisimilitude. 
It must pepper in a few duil days and difficulties and 
let enough rain fall to form a contrast to the general, 
pervasive sunshine. But beneath all the sadness and 
gloom the reader wants to feel sure of a happy ending; 
a sense of finality and good fortune which appeal to 
our tired human minds chiefly because it has no 
counterpart in this prolonged and continuous growth 
which is life; life, which the naughty pessimist de- 
fined as “one damned thing after another.” Well, 
the definition is exact enough except for the tempera- 
mental adjective. Life is successive, and there is no 
doubt that we tend to color the succession of events 
monotonously, according to the limitations of our 
capacities and tempers. Also there is no doubt but 
that many of us look to literature, not to give us 
further insight into reality, but to relieve us of the 
drab dreariness of our own days. The great mass 
of us, depressed by our inability to control circum- 
stances and without any special hope of a happy-ever- 
after outcome of our struggles, like our stories to 
open a realm where difficulty is but a gentle leading 
toward love, wealth, success, and joy. As a child likes 
best a fairy-story full of the unreal and the un- 
dreamed-of al) twirling around a normal child, so 
we of the great average like the doctoring of life to 
be applied to events rather than to us. 

To analyze the eighty-second thousand one, then, 
one finds a penniless young man who, when knocked 
down in the street, sits still in that position and _ be- 
gins a general Socratic dialogue with a lovely lady 
and without mishap by traffic. He engages a room in 
a most unesthetic boarding-house without means of 
paying board, and is apparently oblivious that to have 
bills come due is part of the game of life. However, 
when the money is past due and the landlady press- 
ing, the money arrives in a sealed envelope from an 
unknown source and is quite adequate to his needs. 
He is an absent-minded young man, patterned a little 
after WiLLIAM J. Locke’s angelic imbecile type; but 
tutors and teachers spring up around him. A little 
girl who dies teaches him to show sympathy and to 
go to funerals; a young man boarder gives him 
physical-culture lessons; by some obscure process he 
becomes editor of the Iéading paper in the town, and 
the young lady who holds converse with him in the 
street teaches him to fall in love, and there is a very 
nice then-they-were-happy-ever-after sort of ending. 
This is but a rough outline of a popular book. 

There is another very popular novel in England 
Which has similar qualities and a similar wide appeal 
of which the general ground-plan is this: there is a 
lady painter who looks older than she is, but who 
actually is thirty-five or thereabouts. She is rough 
of speech, sloppy in dress, frequently wipes her paint- 
brushes on her cheeks. and in consequence of that 
and other like matters has a very dark, coarse, ugly 
complexion, She is visited by a nice youth who paints 
some, too. The youth does not have to paint very 
well because he has a rich uncle who gives him an 
allowance and intends to leave him his fortune. Rich 
uncle is of the popular angelic imbecile type. He 
chooses his friends quite in contradiction to the usual 
law that “like will to dike.’ and when he finds that 
three of his associates are rogues he determines to be 
just as bad as he can possibly be himself. The fairy 
element is now introduced and the natural law  con- 
tradicted. Ino real life our conceptions of duty and 
goodness are so much farther reaching than our capaci- 
ties that we can rarely be as good as we think we 
ought to be. With the uncle-hero it is quite other- 
wise. Despite the most determined will in the world 
to be bad. he can be nothing but good and silly. Mean- 
time, Clementina, the painter lady, takes a motor trip 
through France, with the dilettante nephew as_ her 
only escort. In the course of the trip she finds herself 
falling in love with the nephew: and as this appears 
to her unseemly, since she is fifteen years his senior, 
she summons a pretty girl, and nephew and pretty girl 
immediately and appropriately fall in love with each 
other. The element of difficulty and verisimilitude 
is now supplied by rich uncle in his attempt at wicked- 
ness, cutting off poor nephew from allowance and in- 
heritance unless he renounces painting and goes into 
a city office. This is an ancient and time-worn shift. 
Meantime, painter lady and dilettante nephew. pretty 
girl and rich uncle, the three rogues and a lady ac- 
complice meet in Paris. Clementina and the uncle 
are made joint guardians of the five-year-old daughter 
of one of the uncle's deceased enemies. The child has 
a softening effect on the rich uncle’s heart. The 
angelic imbecility of the rich uncle appeals to the 
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painter and she determines to save him from the 
machinations of the designing adventuress and the 
three rogues. Now the great, original, modern note 
of this popular novel is struck! Clementina is not 
going to show up the bad folk to the rich uncle for 
fear of further shattering his faith in humanity. No, 
she is going “ to triumph by sheer sex,” as the author 
tells us. This is very up to date and piques curiosity, 
and one reads on to find out just how “sheer sex” 
would meet the situation. It is in this wise: Clem- 
entina offers to play hostess at a great dinner which 
the rich uncle is to give to the reconciled nephew 
and his fiancée. Designing adventuress and one of 
the rogues are invited, together with many distin- 
guished and important people. Painter lady makes 
the name-cards and decorates the table in black and 
orange and old-gold, erystal, silver, and something else 
(the book is not to hand) to balance the three ad- 
jectives in the foregoing sentence. When the guests 
are all assembled and waiting, the hostess appears. 
A transformation has taken place. She has a radiant 
complexion, wonderful hair, a Worth gown, jewels, 
and manicured finger-nails. The colors of the table 
all lead right up to her and she “wears the whole 
thing as if it were a personal decoration.” Design- 
ing lady is pale and has worn lavender, which is not 
at all becoming under the circumstances. Rich uncle 
transfers his allegiance at once, forgets designing lady, 
and promptly begins to love Clementina. She admits 
that she is so tightly laced that she is in torture and 
ready to scream; but it is, assures the author, “ ex- 
quisite torture” and all in the cause of “ sheer sex.” 
Then to finish up the matter Clementina buys auto- 
mobiles, and rents great country-houses, and fills them 
full of guests, and makes rich unclet very comfortable, 
and devotes her abilities to keeping the wine-cellar 
and the larder well supplied for the comfort of her 
men guests, while she continues to wear startling 
gowns and to lace tight without apparent deleterious 
effect to her temper or constitution. Of course rich 
uncle proposes. Clementina accepts and declares that 
painting (out of which art she is supposed to have 
made all the money by which she has won her lux- 
uries, gowns, country-houses, and husband) is a mere 
nothing, that the joys of a mental life are not to 
be weighed in the balance with the fun of “ triumph- 
ing by sheer sex.” 

Now the elements which make for the popularity 
of this novel are not far to seek. First there is a 
general sense of unlimited power to do whatever one 
wants to—so different from ordinary humdrum life. 
To buy automobiles and country-houses and Worth 
gowns the minute the idea occurs to one is the fairy 
element. To disparage effort, work, slow progress, 
and mental integrity is a strong appeal to the average 
who find these matters too difficult to be pleasant; 
and all the tight Jacing and Worth gown and “ sheer- 
sex” talk is as able an anti-suffrage document as one 
often encounters. 

Here are two types of popular novel. The charm 
of the first is its quaint fairy quality and its vitality. 
The author had doubtless a very happy and hopeful 
time writing his book, and, somehow, vitality exudes 
from it and the reader is caught for an instant in the 
general hopeful feeling that perhaps, after all, life 
is sometimes a fairy-story. 

The second triumphs largely by a vulgar point of 
view; the disparagement of whatever is difficult and 
worth while: the extolling of the things which are 
purely material. 

There is a third method of writing a popular novel 
with which we will not deal in full. It is that of 
weaving the tale about sensational and sensuous 
themes. 

The proper ending of the popular novel may be 
derived from the following samples of final paragraphs 
taken at random from the novels of the month: 


(1) But how could I know—nobody ever told me— 
I'll say it now—shout it if you want it—no—better— 
close against your heart—I’m not afraid any more— 
nor shrinking—I am glad that it came—the fire. 

(2) But IT shall never have to pretend again. It is 
true at last! And when we come back here, as we 
are coming after our marriage in April, to see it all 
once more together, he will still be to me—as he will 
never cease to be all my life long—the Presence, but 
the day is forever past when [I shall have to be to 
him, except in tenderest jest. The Pretender Person, 

(3) She went as if she were following a shaft of 
light, baek to Sylvus, her husband, who forgave and 
needed her, forward to a love which was born the most 
beautiful thing in the world, 

(4) I think there won’t be any dream so sweet as 
mine—there couldn’t be! For my dream’s all of you— 
dear “ Rose-of-all-the-world.” 

Rose’s mouth was tremulous: she couldn’t speak. 
But she looked at him with shining eyes whose light 
was unmistakable. ... 





Any astute and imaginative person might seize 
these bits of finality, these happy-ever-after para- 
graphs, and, working back, build up with the familiar 
elements the steps which constitute the popular novel. 





Correspondence 
SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


Sr. Louts, October 30, 191I« 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str.—I find the following in the St. Louis Republic: 
“Tf the government has evidence sufficient to dis- 
solve the Steel Trust, it has evidence upon which some 
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of its chief officers may be personally prosecuted and 
convicted. Mr. Taft’s courage in moving against the 
Steel Trust at all is very great. If he is in earnest 
it would have required no more determination to pro- 
ceed against individuals.” 

The president of the St. Louis Republic corporation 
is Charles W. Knapp. He is a director of the Associ- 
ated Press. The Associated Press is certainly an 
unlawful combination or a trust. Why not proceed 
personally against Mr. Knapp. The by-laws of the 
Associated Press provide: 

“ Article VII., Section 7. Experience having shown 
that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to avoid or 
prevent violation of the rules prescribed if the mem- 
bers are permitted to purchase news from other asso- 
ciations, and that such purchase may be seriously 
prejudicial to the interest and welfare of this corpora- 
tion and its members, the board of directors may in 
their discretion forbid the members to purchase in- 
telligence from any other such association.” 

Have the lumbermen any more binding blacklist? 
Isn’t it intended to create the monopoly that it is; at 
least as much so as any other so-called monopoly in 
existence, 

Article I. provides: “The incorporators of this 
association are certain persons who owning or repre- 
senting newspapers within a mutual and co-operative 
organization for the collection and interchange, with 
greater economy and efficiency, of intelligence for publi- 
cation in the newspapers represented by them. Other- 
owners or representatives of newspapers from time to 
time may be elected to membership in the manner 
and upon and subject to the conditions, regulations, 
and limitations prescribed by these by-laws, and no 
persons not so elected shall have any right or interest 
in the corporation, or enjoy any of the privileges or 
benefits thereof.” 

Do ‘you think it an easy matter to become a mem- 
ber? Just try it in any town in the country of over 
10,000 people. Not for a million doHars could you 
get in in St. Louis or New York; at least that would 
be my opinion. I am, sir, 

St. Louis REPORTER. 


GLAD TO FIND IT WHAT IT IS 
Eatonton, Georcia, November 13, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Some weeks ago I wrote a letter to ‘you, which 
on reflection I did not mail, for the reason that I con- 
cluded that it might appear to lack a proper sense of 
respect, which [ did not wish to imply. My letter ran 
something about like this: 

“* What are you going to do about it?’ The editor 
of what is undoubtedly the ablest edited Journal of 
Civilization of the land would seem to be hard put to 
it. But as the late Senator Joseph E. Brown said 
when set upon by the late Senator John J. Ingalls— 
‘He brought it all on himself.’ You are the lone 
fisherman that opened up this Woodrow Wilson jar. 
Now, a penny for your thoughts.” 

At that time I had for a time failed to keep in touch 
with your attitude, but the current issue shows what 
you are going to do, and I am glad to find it what 
it is. Dr. Wilson appears to be our best and most 
qualified man, unless it be Underwood, who is, of 
course, disqualified by reason of his Southern citizen- 
ship. Will this ever, ever cease to be? 

I am, sir, 
W. F. JENKINS. 





Back to the Old Home 


“The President las returned to Washington.”— 
Daily Papers. 


Sounp the trumpet, beat the snare! 
Let your cheers fill all the air! 
Fling out banners to the light, 

Let gay garlands yreet the sight! 
Deck the churches and the halls 
With the brightest folderols! 
Show ‘your joy before all men— 
BILL’s BACK ON THE JOB AGAIN! 


Call the greatest speakers here— 
Men of wit and men of cheer, 
Full of wondrous eloquence, 

Full of feint and verbal fence; 
Let their perorations fine 
Thunder all along the line 

In a sort of glad amen— 

3ILL’S BACK ON THE JOB AGAIN! 


Come, ye Poets all, likewise, 
On the Muses turn your eyes. 
Call them into action—eall 
Not just one, but summon all, 
That no inspiration fair 

May be lacking anywhere 

For the peans of your pen— 
BILL’s BACK ON TIE JOB AGAIN! 


Come, ye Painters, seize the brush 
And into the lime-light’ rush, 

And with pigments bold and clear 
Paint this scene so full of cheer! 
Paint the chair, that Seat of Might, 
Once in such deserted plight, 
Filled onee more, as ever when 
BILL’s BACK ON THE JOB AGAIN! 


Start the glorious Ship of State! 

On the ways no longer wait. 

Seas are high, and tempests roar 

As thev’ve often done before. 

Hoist the anchor! Hawsers cast! 

Let the engines work at last! 

Seize the days—say ene in ten— 

WuEN BILL’s BACK ON THE JOB AGAIN! 
—Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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THE LITTLE FELLOW: ‘*COME, MISTER PRESIDENT, YOU CAN’T HAVE 
_ THE CENTER OF THE STAGE ALL THE TIME” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Clarence H. Mackay 


TREASURER OF TITE ASSOCIATION 


SIGH on a breezy hill-top in the southern 
| part of Kentucky the memorial marking 
} the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln was 



















Taft and ten thousand American citizens. 
4) The erection of the memorial, the preser- 
vation of the sparse old farm, the rescue from the 
hands of showmen of the very log cabin in which 
Lincoln first saw the light of day, were due to the 
labors of Robert J. Collier and the Lincoln Farm 
Association. Twenty thousand Americans joined the 
association, and more than two hundred and seventy 
thousand contributed to the fund of $383,000 raised 
by Clarence Hl. Mackay, treasurer of the organization. 
“Hodgensville is a small town fifty miles south of 
Louisville. Two and a half miles south of that hamlet, 
about one hundred and three years ago, a spring of 
clear water that flowed from the foot of a hill attracted 
the attention of Thomas Lincoln and Naney Hanks 
Lincoln, his wife, who were wandering in search of a 
home. Thomas Lincoln hewed the logs and slabs and 
planks with which he built a crude cabin, with mud- 
chinked walls, on the hill-top. The cabin had one 
room on the ground, a loft, an outside chimney of 
logs and mortar, and a huge fireplace. The only light 
in the hut came from the open door or from. the fire- 
place. The door was low and narrow. There was 
not one window, though later occupants did make a 
small one. In this cabin Abraham Lincoln was born 
on February 12, 1809. The little boy who was destined 
to become one of the world’s greatest and kindest men 
played about the door of this cabin and among the 
trees in a great grove that still stands close at hand. 
That grove was part of the primeval forest in which 
his father’s ax made a clearing. 

Neglect and decay during many years following the 
death of Lincoln nearly obliterated all traces of the 
illustrious birthplace. The farm, long abandoned, was 
sold at the auction block for taxes long past due, and 
the log cabin itself was sold to speculators, who hawked 
it about the country on exhibition. When Robert J. 
Collier learned these faets he at onee redeemed the 
cabin from the speculators and bought the farm barely 
in time to save it from being exploited by enterprising 





Enshrining 
Limcoln’s 
Birthplace 


By John Hobart 




















President Taft and Mr. Mackay 


at the Dedication Ceremonies 


men who saw in it a fine chance for a paying invest- 
ment. Mr. Collier then enlisted the aid of Mr. Mackay, 
who became treasurer of the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion, by means of which the first home of the great 
emancipator has been secured forever from the taint 
of exploiters and preserved as a shrine for patriots— 
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Robert J. Collier 


WHO INITIATED THE PLAN FOR THE MEMORIAL 


as Mount Vernon is preserved in memory of Wash- 
ington. 

The association organized branches in every State 
in the Union and solicited small subscriptions from 
the multitude. ‘ The letters, from far and near and 
from very poor as well as very rich people, gave me 
the deepest insight into human nature that [ have 
ever had,” said Mr. Mackay, recently. “ It was amaz- 
ing to see how deep and fervid was the reverence for 
the charity, the patience, the fortitude of the great 
Lincoln. Those letters were a wonderful evidence of 
the wide spread of the highest idealism among all 
of our people.” 

The appeal for funds to save “the little farm that 
raised a Man,” as Mark Twain phrased it, brought 
instant response from the South as well as the North, 
and from farthest California as well as from New Eng- 
land. President Roosevelt, on the centenary of 
Lincoln’s birth, laid the corner-stone of the beautiful 
memorial structure of granite within which the ancient 
log-cabin birthplace was to be re-erected. And it was 
the completed edifice, with its precious relic restored, 
that was dedicated on November 9th. The memorial 
stands at the head of a long, broad flight of granite 
steps that lead up from the old spring. Troops flanked 
the steps as President Taft walked from the cabin to 
the speaker’s stand beside the spring. With him went 
Governor Willson of Kentucky; Governor Folk of Mis- 
souri, president of the Lincoln Farm Association; 
Senators Borah of Idaho and Bradley of Kentucky. 
General John C. Black, former commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, spoke for the 
soldiers of the North and General John B. Castleman, 
of Kentucky, spoke on behalf of the soldiers of the 
South. In presenting the memorial to President Taft 
on behalf of the Federal government, which now as- 
sumes guardianship of it, Treasurer Mackay spoke of 
the work of the Lincoln Farm Association. 

“Tt is the gift of both the affluent and the lowly,” 
he said. “It has come from a gift of $25,000 from 
ene and from many thousands like the good woman 
who sent me eighty cents for herself and seven children, 
and the two miners who, from their Alaskan diggings, 
sent me ten dollars in gold dust. 

















The granite edifice in which the Lincoln Birthplace is preserved 
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BEGINNING OF THE BACK SWING. IT IS STARTLING TO 
SEE HOW FAST THE CLUB IS MOVING, A SLIGHT VIBRA- 
TION BEING APPARENT, ALTHOUGH THIS CAMERA MAKES 
AN EXPOSURE OF ONE-ONE-THOUSANDTH OF ONE SEC- 
OND. WHERE’S THE ORTHODOX “ SLOW BACK” NOW? 








THE TOP OF THE SWING. DUNCAN, ON 
THAT.” HE 
ON THIS DAY 
THAN GREAT 


FARTHER THAN AND THE 
BOTH RIGHT. 


ACCURACY RATHER LENGTH OF 





SEEING THE 
PROOF OF THIS PICTURE, DECLARED HE “* SWUNG BACK 
CAMERA ARE 
HE WAS STRIVING FOR 
STROKE 




















BEGINNING TO COME DOWN TO THE BALL. BY COM 

PARING THIS PHOTOGRAPIL WITH THE ONE JUST BEFORE 

IT, ONE SEES HOW LONG AND SMOOTIL A SWING OF THE 

LEFT LEG AND HIP ENTERS INTO TITE STROKE, NOTE 
HOW FAR THE ARMS EXTEND 
































STARTING THE “SNAP OF THE WRISTS.” NOTE THAT 

THE CLUB IS ALREADY BEGINNING TO QUIVER AND THE 

HIPS ARE SWINGING AROUND, ADDING THE IMPULSE OF 

THE BODY AND OF THE RIGHT LEG TO THE STROKE. HOW 
STRAIGHT THE LEFT ARM IS! 


NO CAMERA IS FAST ENOUGH TO CATCH THE SWIFT 
MOVEMENT OF THE SHAFT JUST AS DUNCAN’S CLUB- 
HEAD COMES NEAR THE BALL. THE LEFT ARM IS 
STRAIGHT AS A GUN-BARREL, THE WRISTS AT THE 
CLIMAX OF THEIR “SNAP,” THE HEAD UNMOVED 


THE BALL HAS BEEN STRUCK, AND IT HAS LEFT THE 

CLUB-HEAD FOR ITS FLIGHT OF TWO HUNDRED AND 

THIRTY OR FORTY YARDS; BUT, WITH HEAD UNMOVED, 

DUNCAN IS STILL “ FOLLOWING THROUGH ” HIS STROKE 
SO AS TO MAKE IT PERFECT 
































THE SWING IS BEING FINISHED, THOUGH THE BALL HAS 

FLOWN FAR AWAY. THE RIGHT SHOULDER AND HIP ARE 

GOING THROUGH SWIFTLY IN THE MANNER WHICH MUST 

BE PREDETERMINED IN THE MIND OF THE GOLFER WHO 
WOULD SHOOT FAR AND TRUE 








STILL “ FOLLOWING THROUGH.” IN THE LAST PICTURE 

DUNCAN WAS CONTINUING TO STARE AT THE GROUND, 

WITH HEAD UNMOVED. NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, HIS 

HEAD IS BEGINNING TO SHIFT, THOUGH. IT IS TURNING 
FORWARD RATHER THAN RISING UP 


ALL OVER! OBSERVE THAT EVERY OUNCE OF ENERGY IN 

THE MAN HAS BEEN SHOT INTO A MIGHTY EXPLOSION 

THAT DRIVES THE BALL FORWARD. THE RIGHT SHOULDER 

ESPECIALLY HAS GONE THROUGH AS IF IT WERE DRIVING 
A PUNCH STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


HOW GEORGE DUNCAN MAKES HIS_ DRIVES 


REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. F. 
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FOSTER OF STROKES IN ACTUAL PLAY, NOT POSES 
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By Louise Collier Willcox 


BN May, 1910, the new highroad 
NA through the Dolomites, running 
from Botzen to Toblach, was finally 
thrown open. It is a miracle of 

i) WA able engineering and serves as con- 
AND (wi/4y necting link between the Lake Dis- 
oN YVR) trict of Italy and Bavaria; or, if 
CH APIATI ES One has large cities for one’s objec- 
tive points, between Milan or Venice 
ind Munich. But this is a dry statement, and what 
is worth trying to convey is an impression of the 
magnificent scenery, the picturesque and wonderful 
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A tower in ruins that looks as if it 
had been hewn out of the very rock 


country through which this highroad, as smooth and 
perfect as Riverside Drive since the recent repairs, 
leads one. 

Botzen on the south and Toblach on the north are 
the entrance gates to the great, gaunt Dolomites. It 
was a burgher of Botzen, one Heinrich Kunter, who 
first obtained permission to hew a road from the Bren- 
ner Pass to Botzen. He began the undertaking in the 
year 1314 A.p., and it is to be hoped that his happy 
ghost rejoices to-day in the perfect fulfilment of his idea. 

The one disappointment to the motorist on this great 
road is that the short eut from Botzen to Vigo di 
Fassa, leading through the lovely Eggen-Thal and past 
the Karer See, is closed to motors. For those who can 
foot it, it is worth while to bid ease farewell for a 
day or so and loiter through the wonderful valley, 
making the ascent of the lonely Kare, going up be- 
tween the gloomy chalk cliffs, along steep ridges, look- 
ing far away over the valley and the rolling moun- 
tains beyond, and so learning really to know and feel 
these gaunt ghosts of mountains that have earned by 
their whiteness and ready reflections the title “ Moun- 
tains of Light.” 


The motorist takes his way due south from Botzen 
through the Etsch-Thal to Aner. The scenery is gentle, 
rural, and exceedingly picturesque. The morning run 
to Canozli offers an ascent of about five thousand feet, 
and from Soraga we get our first view of the “ Rose- 
Garden of the Dolomites,’ a lovely group of jagged, 
pink ridges against the western sky. This group, and 
a little to the south of it the Roth-Wand (Red Wall), 
appears and reappears on the horizon, as the road 
winds in and out, from Soraga to Gries. All ‘along 
the road, high, high above the valleys, far from what 
would seem the natural habitat of man, we céme upon 
the tiny, white-plaster villages, each with its square 
tower and sharp, pointing steeple and open square. 
The windows are as full of window-boxes and gay 
flowers as the London suburbs in May. Ivy for a back- 
ground, and gay, drooping geraniums and lobelias and 
masses of purple petunia, mignonette, and heliotrope 
make a luxuriant trimming to the white houses— 
man’s protest of trust and cheerfulness in an awesome 
abode. Not only the smooth, white road and the clear 
church bells that sound across the valleys prove the 
life of man in these mountains. One hardly makes 
a two-mile run without seeing the tall. triangular 
shrine that holds the image of the Crucifixion. 

All through the small villages of Italy the outsides 
of the houses and inns and churches are covered with 
a wealth of painting, always interesting and often 
amazingly good. Here are gay-colored pictures of the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Adoration of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Assumption; incidents in the lives 
of the saints, St. Christopher bearing the Christ- 
Child through the flood, St. Francis preaching to the 
birds and talking to the wolf; but once one passes 
into these mountain fastnesses the painting vanishes 
almost entirely and the subjects differ. It is the 
earven image of Him who could suffer without resent- 
ment that one sees, or a group of the Christ on the 
Cross and the Mother’s agony below. Religion came 
to these people not full of gay and picturesque story, 
but as a lesson in quiet endurance. 

One may easily make the ascent from Botzen to 
Canozli in a morning, arriving in the latter place in 
time for the second breakfast. Our own car was a 
forty-eight horse-power, six-cylinder, 1911 Pierce-Arrow, 
and it made the entire day’s climb of 10,000 feet with- 
out a hiteh or a jar, running on third gear. On all 
sides there are mountains: sharp, slender peaks like 
fingers; high, jagged ridges; vast mountain slopes. 
The verdure climbs hardly a third of the way, and 
from then on the naked, gray rock cuts the sky. To 
one side rises the Marmolata, the highest peak of the 
Dolomites, boasting the chief glacier of the region. 
Like a dazzling mantle of incarnate cold, it slopes from 
the summit in a great expanse along the north and 
east of the mountain. 

As one breakfasts on the terrace at Canozli the scene 
is as imposing as any one could find. To the north, 
the massive Grédner, Brixen, and Euna peaks; to the 
west, glimpses still of the Rose-Garden and the Ross- 
Ziihne (Horses’ Teeth, and aptly named). while to the 
east are the lovely slopes of Ampezzo and Auronzo. 

Canozli is the starting-point of the steepest ascent. 
If the morning’s climb has occasionally made us hold 
our breath (and the first ascent from Botzen certainly 
looks alarming), the real work comes now. Up and 
up the twisting road turns till one is above all verdure. 
The green slopes with the white edelweiss that dotted 
them at Canozli, the purple wood lily, and ubiquitous 
heal-all are far behind. The drooping larches and 
kingly eypresses that marched up the lower levels are 
all out of sight. There is nothing but the white, wind- 
ing road and the bare, peaked crags. It is a wonder- 
ful Walhalla: a place for the Northern gods to hold 
council. 
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From Canozli to Pordoi we have already made a 
difference of 2,557 feet in height. Even on the 27th 
of August snow lay in the crevices and along the red- 
dish ledges. It was a Sunday afternoon, and a Sab- 
bath stillness was in the air, and the clear September 
atmosphere already touched the heights and drew the 
peaks nearer and made clean-cut outlines along the 
cloudless blue sky. As we began to descend, chureh 

















The carven image of Him who 
could suffer without resentment 


bells rang out suddenly, clear as a singer’s call, and a 
turn brought the village of Androz into view. <A 
tower in ruins, that looked as if it had been hewn 
out of the very rock on which it has stood for cen- 
turies, appears among the mountain peaks, like a 
lonely lighthouse: at sea. It is a castle built origi- 
nally by the Gotlis, used later as a summer residence 
by the bishops of Brixen. 

Unfortunately Androz has omitted to erect a 
monument to the famous “Cook of Androz,’’ but at 
3uckenstein, a tiny village to the west, one sees an 
arresting and beautiful statue of a young girl strid- 
ing forward with a pitchfork in her hand. This is 
the famous maid of Spinges, who in 1797 led her 
wavering countrymen against the French, gained 
the victory, and, her feat accomplished, quietly with- 
drew to Androz and lived thirty years as the cook of 
the village priest. She refused to tell any tales of 
her adventure; her only comment on the _historie 
event being, “I saw nothing else to do.” 

Cortina is the first large resort on the new high- 
road. Long known to tourists, its stately tower, like 
a miniature Campanile, its quaint shops, unrivaled 
location, and fine climate are its chief points. It lies 
in a great basin, surrounded by magnificent gray and 
white peaks. At sunset and at sunrise they take on 
a deep pink glow, and if one chances to be walking 
alone through the meadows at this hour it is worth 
while to stop near an olive-tree or a_red-berried 
rowan-tree, turn one’s head downward, and, framing 
the picture with a curve of the arm, see the delicate 
gray leaves or the clustered red berries outlined on 
the flushed rocks. Who does it will not forget, and, 
should he some day lose his sight, or whatever sordid 
surroundings he be in, he can recall at will the 
vision of exquisite line and color and the sense of 
wide, sweet spaces. The road to Toblach still winds 
through beautiful though less majestic scenery. The 
lovely Ampezzo-Thal, leading into the Hohenstein-Thal, 
is thickly wooded and the slopes are gentle and rural. 
Toblach itself is by way of being an ambitious little 
place, though its general outlines in the old part are 
not unlike those of the tinier mountain places. The 
modern part of the town is uniformly ugly, as all 
modern Italian building is. Indeed, nowhere is the 
time-worn fight between culture and_ Philistinism 
more noticeable than in Italy itself. We rejoiced in 
an Italian courier, much recommended, be it said, by 
American millionaires, who took us in Milan to see 
a hideous brown-stone monument built in memory of 
Humbert I., with a phosphorescent cross set in the 
stone. A work more barbarically hideous it would 
he difficult for the mind of man to conceive or human 
hand to execute. The same courier had never heard 
of any one wishing to see the Certosa di Pavia, and 
1eferred to this most perfect bit of Renaissance build- 
ing left in the world as a “heap of old stones.” In- 
deed, it is enough to make any psychologist despair to 
see how uniformly the Italian man-in-the-street, who 
has been fed upon centuries of beauty, prefers what 
is cheap and tawdry and vulgar. It may perhaps, 
after all, fall to America to preserve with its dollars 
the glories of the past, and to develop by sheer 
hunger and thirst after beauty a real taste in art 
and architecture. : . 

At any rate, let, Americans enjoy for their own 
sakes the wonderful new Dolomite highroad, and per- 
haps as a side-issue they will help the modern Italian 
to feel his glorious :past. 
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FOR FREEDOM AGAINST THE AUSTRIANS IN 


LIVE among these mountains. They 
are my home. It was among 
these mountains that I was born— 
I, Natale Tabachi. And it is here 
that I shall die. But although I 
was born as a subject of Austria 
I shall go to my grave as a free 
man. 

“It was long ago that I was 
born. I am old, and it is easy to forget. But see— 
here are my papers. It was in 1823 that I was born, 
and I was still a young man when we fought the Aus- 
trians in 1848. F 

“T do not forget that date. No! For here, on my 
medal, it is set down. Do you see? Will you read it 
to me? ‘Ai Difensori del Cadore, 1848.’ Yes; that is 
it; for I was born a man of Pieve de Cadore and I 
fought for it against the Austrians. Do you wonder 
that I love this old medal and its little ribbon of 
green and yellow? 

“We are Italians, we; and why should we be under 
Austria! Italians, all; and our fathers and_ their 
fathers were Italian. And we did not like it that 
the Austrian flag flew over the forts among our moun- 
tains. Why should the Austrians hold our great Alps 
and our valleys and our villages because kings or rulers 
far away said that the line of boundary should be so 
and so and so! 

“In the year that was to have the great fighting 
there was much unrest. Men gathered and talked and 
said, ‘There will be changes.’ And rumors came of 
unrest in the land, and again men said: ‘ There 
will be changes here. We will not be under the 
Austrians.’ 

“And other men came among us from the South, 
and quietly they went about, and it was not long be- 
fore we said that we would be free and that we would 
no longer obey the Austrians. I do not remember all. 
I am old and there is much that I forget. But I well 
remember that we were to fight the Austrians and 
that some of us were hunters and had guns, and that 
for others there were guns that came from Venice. 
And we were gathered together in bands. 

“Our leader was the Capitano Calvi. A man of 
fire, he! A soldier! He was not of these mountains, 
but was an Italian of the South. I do not remember 
just how he came to us, but only that he came and 
was our leader and that we obeyed him with glad- 
ness, for he was a brave man and he knew the rules of 
war. A young man, too: perhaps thirty, perhaps a 
little more; slender and tall and with a long mus- 
tache upon his upper lip; and with eyes that flashed. 

“So we gathered in the mountains and we knew 
that the soldiers would come against us. A few said, 
‘They will not dare to come.’ But the most of us, 
we knew that was foolish, for of course the Austrians 
would not go away without trying to kill us. 

“We had no uniforms. We were dressed just as we 
worked in the villages and on our land. But we 
could shoot and we would not let the Austrians stay 
with us. 

“T had often seen the soldiers, Well did I know 
the tall hats and the straps across the breast and the 
knapsacks and the guns. Often had I said ‘ Buon 
giorno’ when I passed them in the road. But never 
had | thought to fight them. 

“So we gathered; and one day—it was in May— 
we were near Chiapuzza. You know the place? And 
the valley is very narrow there, with great heights 
of mountain, for always the Capitano Calvi he chose 
such places for us. And, indeed, as ‘you have seen, 
there is little in this land but great mountains and 
great depths. : 

“And we saw the Austrians coming up the valley. 
We looked, and we said, ‘There are two thousand of 
them.” We watched them, for we had often seen 
them march through the valleys when there was peace 
hetween us. We saw the high hats and the straps 
across the breast and the guns. And the sun glistened 
upon the steel, for it was a bright and sunny day, and 
it was about the time of noon. I am old, and I forget 
much, but still there is much that I can remember. 

“Our guns were ready, but the Capitano had told 
us that we must not fire till we were told, and he was 
a man to obey. 

“We saw the Austrians stop; and perhaps two, 
three, I do not remember, walked forward with a white 
flag, and men said, ‘It is peace, not war, and there 
will be no fight.’ And we were troubled, and we did 
not understand, and we were very silent as we watched, 
and we saw that the Austrians were met by our men 
and that there was talk. 

“Afterward, men said that the Austrian leader 
nad sent to tell us to throw down our guns and go 
home and be sorry and that there would be pardon, 
but that our Capitano he only laughed and he said, 
‘We will fight.’ 

“And did I tell you that the women, many of our 
women, were with us? For they had said, ‘ We, too, 
will fight.’ And each of the women had her great 
field-fork. You have seen them? And each of the 
Women was strong. For our women, they work in the 
mountain fields and carry heavy loads and toss hay 
or straw with forks and they are strong. 

“We had put the women behind us to fight if the 
Austrians came close. For they had said, ‘We will 
fight to save ourselves from the Austrians if they get 
past you.’ 

“And now they screamed, high and loud, those 
women—yes, high and loud. Have you heard women 
scream when they would stab and kill? It is not a 
pretty sound. It is a very terrible sound. For us 
men, to fight and to kill is a part of our lives. It it 
comes, it comes. It is right for man. But for women 
it is different. And they screamed, a laughing sort 
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of scream, as the Austrian men were sent away, and 
the sound went back and forth among the cliffs. 

* And all the time the bells of the village were ring- 
ing. They were ringing fast and mad—ringing, ring- 
ing, ringing. And in other villages the bells were 
ringing fast and mad, and the sounds came to us 
through the valleys. 

“The bells they rang so fast and so mad to make 
the alarm and tell all men to come and help us, and 
we knew that as they rang our friends and brothers 
were coming running over the mountains and through 
the valleys. 

“It was sixty years ago, and [ am old, and there is 
much that I forget, but never can | forget the mad 
ringing of those bells. It was a sound to make you 
weep, but also to make you grip your gun and know 
that you were ready to fight and to die. 

“ Well, the messengers went back, and the women 
sereamed, and even the boys who were with us to 
fight cried out, and when we men, watching so 
anxiously, saw that there was to be a fight, we too 
made a great, loud cheer. 

“The soldiers came on, but they were cautious and 


they came slow. They fired at us from distances; and 

















Natale Tabachi, one of the Alpine moun- 
taineers who fought against Austria in 1848 


we aimed and we fired at them, for so the command 
had come to us. We aimed at the men just as we 
would aim at the chamois, but I do not believe we 
thought of that at all, even though we had often said 
‘Buon giorno’ on the road. We wanted to kill, for 
we were hunting them, and whenever an Austrian fell 
we shouted for joy. 

“For three hours, four hours—l cannot tell—we 
aimed and we fired, and the Austrians fired, and 
sometimes their bullets would hit a rock near us and 
send splinters. 

“But at last they had had enough, and they went 
off, sullen and slow, toward the north, toward the 
place from which they had come. They carried their 
wounded with them, but they left their dead, and we 
buried them. And, though they were young men, we 
felt no pity, for we thought only that we were fight- 
ing for our land. 

“Well, the war went on. And for days together, at 
a place a little farther south, we fought the Austrians 
again, and at night we would sleep just where we 
were, lying down on a rock or in the middle of the 
great pine woods, and always there were a few who 
watched to see that no soldiers came upon us in the 
dark, for so our Capitano told us, and he knew the 
rules of war. 

“Thus we would sleep at night, and in the daytime 
we would creep up the cliffs and climb over great 
rocks to watch the soldiers and to shoot at them. 

“And whenever an Austrian was hit and went fall- 
ing, falling down, tumbling over and over like a great 
stone that had been rolled over the edge, we shouted 
for joy. : 

“For the Austrians they burned our houses; they 
burned our villages; they killed our children. And 
they misused our women. And so it was that we 
shouted for joy whenever we saw one go tumbling 
and tumbling far down like a great clumsy stone. 

“So there, too, the Austrians could not pass us, 
could not drive us from our mountains, and for some 
days we marched and climbed and waited for them 
again. 

“ Often we were hungry. We shot a little game, but 
we did not like to waste powder and ball just for food 
to eat when we needed it for the Austrians. But 
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our women they followed us up the mountain paths, 
carrying food for us, and we would build fires and 
eook our polenta and drink from the mountain 
springs and sometimes tell stories and sing and even 
dance. But there was not much of that, for we did 
not know when the soldiers might come, and it was 
not well to make a merry noise to tell them where 
we were. 

* There was a priest with us, from one of our vil 


lages. He was an eager man and he said prayers 
over us, far up among the heights, and men would 
kveel before him for his blessing. And the priest 


often he would go before us and find a camping-place, 
and he would say, just like a capitano, * You will 
camp here.” He was like a soldier, that priest. An 
eager man, an earnest, eager man, and he said prayers 
over us and blessed us when we knelt. 

* There were many thousands of the Austrians, and 
they came against us from the north and from the 
south and from the east, so that we did not know 
which way to go. But our Capitano knew, and the 
priest knew, even though we did not know. 

* Sometimes the Austrians attacked us in the night, 
but always our men who were on guard gave warning 
and always we jumped up quick from where we were 
sleeping on the rocks or beside some fallen trees, and 
there would be a little firing and the soldiers would 
go back. 

* At last—it was still in that same month of May, 
but many days had passed—we thought they were 
coming at us from the south again, for at a place in 
the valley of the Piave, near a little town called Ri- 
valgo, where the mountains are very high and the 
river runs swift through a narrow space, our Capitano 
raade us barricade the road. With wood, with rocks, 
we built a barricade. And while some were building 
the barricade others were piling loose stones far up 
on the cliffs above, and others were undermining great 
rocks for powder to be put under them. 

* All this did our Capitano Calvi order, and he was 
everywhere, and his eyes were flashing, and he was 
glad like‘a man who makes ready for a dance. There 
is much that I forget, but never can I forget our 
Capitano” and how he made us work to build the 
barricade and pile stones and undermine the rocks 
for powder. 

“At last there was better than building and piling 
and mining, for there was a ery, ‘The Austrians! 
They are coming!’ And every man went to his place, 
as our Capitano had directed, for he knew the rules 
of war. 

“The soldiers came on very brave, marching steady, 
steady, keeping step. Then they halted, and spread 
out across the narrow vylley, and some were set to 
climb the rocks. And in all there were thousands of 
them. 

“We cheered and we fired, and we shouted when 
men fell; but the Austrians had a leader who would 
not easily give up, and his men all fired back at us, 
and more of them were set to climb the rocks. 

* And then we sent the stones rolling down, down 
upon them. The powder was exploded and the great 
rocks fell. And they struck the Austrians who were 
on the mountain-side, and many a man went rolling 
down with the rocks. And our men fired from behind 
the barricade. 

“And many rocks went down like live things, leap- 
ing from point to point and then springing down and 
scattering the soldiers in the road. 

“But even yet the Austrians would not retreat. 
We saw their officers urge them on, and the most 
active tried fast to climb above us on the mountain 
side. But always we climbed higher and faster and 
always we fired our guns and rolled down stones. 

“Tam old now, and my bands tremble and my voice 
trembles and it is hard to walk; but I was young then 
and could climb and shout and roll stones and fire 
my gun. 

* And at last they went back, they. Yes; the Aus 
trians went back. And we shouted for joy, and we 
gathered around our Capitano and we shouted for 
love of him. 

“Their dead this time we did not bury. No. You 
have seen how swift is the Piave? You have seen how 
we men of the mountains float our logs in it, sending 
them down to the plains? Well, it was so that we 
did with their dead. We tossed them into the river, 
those men who had burned our villages and misused 
cur women. We tossed them into the river, and we 
said, ‘You dead men, follow after the living.’ And 
they followed fast, floating, bobbing, tumbling, in the 
swift waters of the river. 

“So it was that the Austrians could not beat us: 
for though we were not soldiers we could climb and 
shoot, and we were fighting for our own land, and 
our leader was a soldier who knew the rules of war. 

“Men have said to me: ‘ What was the use of fight- 
ing the Austrians? You are an old man and poor, 
How did it profit you?’ 

“Am I poor? I do not know. But I do not think 
so. 

“Here I sit in my house, on a comfortable bench, 
with my feet on the stone hearth built in the middle 
of the room. And is it not a pleasant heat that comes 
up from those logs? I[ have heat and [ have shelter 
and [ have food. Here, in this house, live my children. 
Here are also grandchildren. Soon there will be 
grandchildren’s children, and there will still be room, 
for we Italians are an easy and a friendly folk and 
there is always room. 

“And whether I sit in the warm sunshine at the 
door, or whether T look out of my window, I look up 
at great mountain slopes and I look down into this 
great valley at my feet, and IT know that I, an 
Italian, am looking at Italian land.” 
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By William Hamilton Osborne 


PBOUNG Mr. Tattersall was unmistak- 
NO ably embarrassed. His face was un- 
Q ) naturally flushed. His voice trembled. 

“Miss—Miss Amy—” he_ began, 
very suddenly and very explosively. 
Then, quite as suddenly, he stopped. 

Miss Amy Elkins seemed alarmed, 
at first, at these symptoms, but she 
soon regained her composure. 

‘You were saying, Mr. Tattersall—” she reminded 
him, after a painful pause. 

Mr. Tattersall started off on a new sentence. “I 
was about—about to say something of tremendous 





importance—” 

Miss Amy’s eyes glistened. “ How interesting!’ she 
cried, impulsively; “don’t keep me waiting, please.” 

“Of tremendous importance—’” repeated Mr. Tat- 
tersall. He stopped again. Inwardly he groaned. (“ | 
can never, never say it,” he told himself. “TI shall 
have to write it out and mail it to her. And, anyhow, 
I've got no right, on twenty-one a week—no right.”) 
He only thought these things. But he also realized 
that Miss Amy was waiting for him to proceed—and 
he felt that she knew what he was going to say. On 
the whole, everything made it impossible for him to 
say it. 

“This is terribly mysterious,” exclaimed Miss El- 
kins in duleet tones. 

* Yes—yes,” he said, grasping at straws, “it is.” He 
fished desperately in the breast pocket of his coat and 
drew forth a letter. “It is mysterious,’ he went on. 
IIe passed it over to her. “ Read it,” he commanded, 
“and see what you make of it, Miss—Miss Amy—” 

Miss Amy, with wide-open eyes, opened the letter 
and read it—first to herself, and then aloud: 


OLDS HARDWARE COMPANY. 
New York. Chicago. 
Vr. Howard P. Tattersall. 

DEAR Sik: Kindly call at our Duane Street office 
Thursday this week at three. I desire to see you per- 
sonally, on a matter personal to myself. 

Very truly, 
BENJAMIN OLDS. 


“Tt’s—it’s from Olds,” stammered Mr. Tattersall. 

‘I see it is,” responded Miss Amy, all the expecta- 
tion gone quite suddenly from her voice. 

“The big hardware Olds,” went on Mr. Tattersall. 

* Yes,” she assented, lifelessly. 4 

* What do you suppose he wants?” 
sall. + 

“Tm sure IT don’t know,” replied she. 

Mr. Tattersall nodded with resolution. “Do you 
know what I'm going to do?” he queried. 

*'No.” 

“Tl see him Thursday and find out.” 

On Thursday at three he stood in the presence of 
Benjamin Olds. Benjamin Olds was a stuffy, puffy, 
important personage, with all the earmarks of the 
self-made man. 

“Mr. Tattersall,” he remarked, “I sent for you, be- 
cause [ have received from you lately some ten or a 
dozen Jetters relating to a piece of business.” 

* You have, sir,” assented Mr. Tattersall. 

* These letters, Mr. Tattersall,” went on Mr. Olds, 
“attracted my attention, because at the bottom of all 
but three vou have written these words: ‘ Don’t an- 
swer this letter.’ ” 


queried Tatter- 
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DRAWINGS BY WARRANT PRYOR 


Mr. Tattersall blinked his eyes. “I have, sir,” he 
confessed. 

Mr. Olds leaned across the desk. “ Will you kindly 
tell me why?” he queried. 

Mr. Tattersall nodded. ‘ Mr. Olds,” he said, “I am 
naturally sensitive. I don’t mind taking trouble on 
account of other people, but I detest giving other 
people unnecessary trouble on my own account. That 
phrase, ‘Don’t answer 
this letter,’ is my own in- 


“Very well,” went on Mr. Olds, “ let me come to the 
point. We do such a tremendous lot of letter-writing 
in our business, not only in connection with our cus- 
tomers, but with those from whom we buy, that your 
little catch phrase has made a great impression on 
me. I have also been impressed with the concise char- 
acter of your letters, brief and to the point—” 

“ Thank you, sir,” returned Tattersall, blushing. 





vention. Fifty years ago 
it would have been quite 
unnecessary, because fifty 
years ago the only letters 
that were answered were 
those that required an 
answer. Then there were 
no correspondence depart- 
ments in houses like— 
like this, for instance. 
Fifty years ago, if I 
wrote you a letter of im- 
portance, requiring an 
answer, it would receive 
an answer inside of ten 
to thirty days. If it re- 
quired no answer, _ it 
would get none. To-day, 
if I write you a letter of 
importance, you answer 
it by next mail, advising 
me of its receipt, and 
stating that you will an- 
swer it in the future. I 
thereupon write you ac- 
knowledging receipt of 
your tentative answer, 
thanking you for your 
kindness, and hoping we 
can agree. After a while 
you really answer the 
letter. I then acknowl- 
edge receipt of your an- 
swer, you thank me for 
my acknowledgment, I 
note the receipt of your 
thanks, you come back at 
me, I come back at you, 
and so on, ad infinitum.” 
He stopped. “ Mr. Olds,” 
he said, “do we agree so 
far?” 

“We do, sir,” said 
Benjamin Olds, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“Very well, sir,” went 
on Tattersall, “ you will 
agree with me, then, that 
from insignificance fifty 
years ago correspon- 
dence has, unwarrant- 
ably, grown into terrific 
prominence. At present, 
the corresponding force 
is often the biggest foree, 
and takes up the most 
space, time, and the 
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largest share of the 
profits in a big business 
house. Three-fourths of 
the letters that are writ- 
ten are purely matters of 
business sentiment. Millions each year are squandered 
in this country upon unnecessary correspondence.” 
Mr, Tattersall wiped his brow. “I merely prefer that 
people do not lose time and money upon me.” 

Mr. Olds leaned back in his chair. ‘ You—you 
haven’t patented this phrase?” he queried. 

“No,” replied Mr. Tattersall, it is not patentable. 

“Nor copyrighted?” queried Olds. 

“ Ditto,” responded Mr. Tattersall. 

Mr. Olds rubbed his hands together. ‘“ Mr. Tatter- 
sall,” he exclaimed, “the Olds Hardware Company 
is, as you know, the biggest mail-order hardware con- 
cern in—well, perhaps the world.” 

* Well aware of it,” said Tattersall. 

“ Your employers, the Picayune Manufacturing Com- 
anV— 

Tattersall waved a deprecating hand. “Not to be 
mentioned in the same breath, sir,” he conceded. 





It was tive minutes after when he entered the Elkins homestead 
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“ Read it,” he commanded, “and see what you make of it’ 


“T thought,” said Olds, “ that I’d ask you whether 
you objected to my using that phrase when necessary, 
in the correspondence of the Olds Hardware Company, 
then?” 

Mr. Tattersall rose in gratified surprise. ‘“ Not the 
slightest objection, sir, I’m sure,” he said, “only too 
honored to have you do so, sir.” 

“You see,’ went on Olds, “our own consideration 
fer others will teach others to consider us. I hope in 
time that it will materially reduce our expenses, and 





besides 

He tossed over a little rubber stamp. ‘“ Hammer it 
down on that piece of paper, Mr. Tattersall,” he said. 
Tattersall did so. The result was the red-ink phrase: 
“Don’t answer this letter.” 

“Dear me,” he cried, “I never thought you’d think 
a little thing like that was worth—” 

Olds held up his hand. He selected three sheets of 
letter-paper from his drawer and arrayed them before 
Tattersall. Printed on the bottom of each one, first 
in blue, then in red, and then in green ink, appeared 
the phrase in capitals: 

DON’T ANSWER THIS LETTER. 

“Those sheets,’ went on Olds, “we shall call our 
‘Don’t answer’ paper. When we dictate, we shall say, 
‘Miss Jones, take this on “ don’t answer” paper,’ and 
accordingly she does.” 

Once more Mr. Tattersall 
“ Astounding, sir,” he said. * 

“ Not yet,” said Olds, “ not astounding yet, my boy. 
But it will be. There is one thing you haven’t thought 
of—one thing that will be astounding—the advertise- 
ment that we get—” 

“Oh, sir,” ¢xclaimed Tattersall. 

“ Ah,” went on Olds, “everybody is going to laugh 
at first.” r 

“Right,” said Tattersall, “that’s what they all do 
with me—everybody thinks I’m a born jackass for 
putting it on my letters—only, they do confess to the 
comfort of the thing—” 


wiped his forehead. 
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Olds’s smile was broadening. ‘“ Do you remember 
‘ Jones—he pays the freight ’?—will the country ever 
forget him? Well, they’re all going to laugh at first— 
everybody will have a smile on us—but the laugh will 
clinch the thing. After a while they'll stop laughing 
and they’ll begin to think. Then they'll call us— that 
DON’T ANSWER firm.’ See? Then we'll have imi- 
tators by the score. Then we'll let people know what 
they already knew, that we were there first. ‘ Answer 
our ads, but not our letters.’ ‘Write us once, we do 
the answering, not you.’ Et cetera. We can work it 
in a thousand ways.” 

He rose. Apparently the interview was ended. He 
held out his hand. 

“Tm glad. Mr. Tattersall,” he said, “ that the Pica- 
vune Manufacturing Company, your employers, did 
not get this thing first.” 

Mr. Tattersall moved toward the door. He was not 

uite certain of the value of the interview to himself. 

“That's all, sir, is it,” he queried, quietly. 

“ All,” returned Mr. Olds, “except that I’d like to 
have you take charge of our corresponding force, at, 
say, $50 or $60 a week—” 

Mr. Tattersall gasped. “Suppose, sir,” he suggested 
modestly, “that we say $60.” 

“Done,” said Mr. Olds. ‘“ That is,” he added, “ if 
it’s worth your while.” 

Mr. Tattersall mentally noted the difference between 
his present salary of twenty-one dollars and this offer 
of sixty dollars, and he gulped hard. 

“Tl try to make it worth my while, sir,” he re- 
turned, 

“Now,” he told himself as he slid through the door 
of Mr. Olds’s private office—now I can marry Amy 
Elkins without a doubt.” 

That very night he told Amy all about it, even men- 
tioning, with a blush, the size of his new salary. 
Amy’s eyes gleamed. 

“You are clever. How—er—Mr. Tattersall!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Mr. Tattersall felt unaccountably warm. He had de- 
cided to give utterance to his sentiments that very 
night. But he hesitated, and he who hesitates certainly 
has to win out by some other means. 

“Tl tell you, A—er—Miss Amy,” he replied, “I 
can write letters pretty well—that’s what he’s paying 
me for. But I—honest to goodness, I’m no good at 
talking. I can’t talk worth a cent. But I can write—” 

“Do you know,” she answered, with a roguish smile, 
but with a little catch in her voice, “ I’ve never had a 
letter from you in my life. They must be fine—” 

“Fine?” he echoed. 

“So concise and to the point,” she stammered. “I 
should like to get one from you some time, don’t you 
know.” 

“JT—TI’ll send you one,” returned Tattersall, “ Pll 
send you one to-morrow. See if I don’t.” 

The next day on his way to the office he stopped at a 
florist’s and selected an armful of American Beauties. 
At the same time he confided to the care of the florist 
a missive that was anything but concise and brief. 
Hlis pen had stammered quite as much as had his 
tongue. 

But in that letter he made two or three things very 
plain and clear. He loved her very much—he was head 
over heels in love with her, in fact. He wanted her to 
be his wife. He was able to support her in the style 
in which, ete. He was terribly unworthy of her. He 
hoped against hope that he could call her his. And, 
he added, with natural impatience, the sooner the bet- 
ter. 
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That day he worked like mad. And the next. And 
the next. The fourth day he relaxed his energies a 
bit. They told him at the office that he looked a little 
peaked. He said his appetite had somehow gone back 
on him—or else it was the boarding-house food. On the 
fifth day even Benjamin Olds slapped him on the back 
and told him not to work so hard—to take his time. 








His face was pale. Deep lines seared his countenance. 
His eyes seemed starting from their sockets. He 
could not eat. 

“ This is Hades,” he groaned to himself. 

How he dragged his feet through the next week he 
never knew. He plunged through his work in a hap 
hazard fashion that made Benjamin Olds almost regret 
he had signed a contract with him. 
By the end of the second week he 
was a mere shadow. 

It was on Saturday, about noon, 
when one of the office boys informed 
him that he was wanted on the 
wire, 

He had been wanted on the wire 
a thousand times that week, but 
something told him— 

And he was right. 

“Is this you, Mr. Tattersall?” 
came a voice in dulcet tones. 

“Olds Hardware Company, Tat 
tersall talking,” responded Mr. Tat- 
tersall with precision. 

“Oh, this is—Amy Elkins speak 
ing to you.” 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Tatter 
sall fervently, and quite audibly as 
well, 

“Won't you come to dinner to 
night, Mr. Tattersall?” went on 
Miss Amy; “we dine at  half-past 
six.” 

Tattersall put in a bad afternoon 
waiting until six o'clock. It was 
five minutes after when he entered 
the Elkins homestead. Miss Elkins 
was waiting for him in the library. 
Tattersall nodded when she told him 
how worried and how thin he look 
ed. But he wasted no time. 

“ For Heaven's sake,” he groaned, 
“will you tell me why you keep me 
in this suspense?—the delay has 
driven me _ almost insane. Why 
couldn’t you say one thing or the 
other ?—why couldn't you answer my 
letter in a day—two days—a 
week ?—” 

Her eyes grew very large. She 
drew forth his letter from the folds 
of her dress. 

‘““ Because,” she answered, “ you 
asked me not to, don’t you see.” 

She showed him the last sheet, and 
Tattersall stared at it with open 
mouth. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. 

Well might he exclaim. For there, 
as large as life and larger, under 
his signature, appeared the fateful 
words, mocking in their impera 
tive 

DON’T ANSWER THIS LETTER. 

“What was I to do?” laughed 
Amy Elkins. 


On Thursday he stood in the presence of Benjamin Olds Ss Rowe the Sethe and: her 


When Sunday came Tattersall was a wreck. 
He had tcssed and groaned all night—he had been 
almost delirious. Iie woke, haggard and unrefreshed. 


query aside and caught her in his 
arms, 
“What are you going to do?” he asked. 
She smiled into his eyes. “ You don’t need an 
answer, booby,” she whispered in his ear. 





The Hidden Hoards of America 









CUS OWADARDLY a week goes by without a 
KOI discovery of hoarded money, deeds, 
ys stocks, or bonds. In twenty-four 
typical reports, selected at random, 
of ‘hoards revealed, the average 
R. amount of each hoard was $8,283, 
ID with a maximum of $50,000, a mini- 
ANSON mum of $50, and a total of $197,- 
‘ 887.87. Not all finds of this charac- 
ter are described, for the obvious reason that, in law, 
finding is not keeping when owners or their heirs 
appear. 

In former days the practice of hiding money was far 
more common in proportion to the population than it 
is now, and the furniture of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods frequently has secret compartments 
for the concealing of valuables. Thus, Herbert Get- 
man, seeking boards for a pair of skees, ripped off the 
top of a desk that had been the property of his great- 
great-grandmother. He found a secret drawer contain- 
ing about fifty dollars, worth considerably less than 
the antique desk wrecked to make a pair of dollar skees. 

Finds are not always gold and silver. In 1904, 
Marion Cheeseborough, tenant on the Old Carr place 
in Otsego County, New York, plowed into a set of 
about ninety-six pieces of pre-Revolutionary china. 
The plowshare broke twenty-nine pieces before he 
could stop his team, but sixty-eight were in perfect 
condition. The Burdicks, owners of the farm, de- 
manded the china, and there was a lawsuit, which 
was settled finally by the china going to the Burdicks 
an’. some arrangement being made with Cheese- 
borough. The china was valued at $2,500. It was 
buried by a pioneer named Carr who fled to Canada 
for fear of raiders. 

When the War of 1812 came, there was a general 
burying of coins wherever it was thought armies or 
war-ships might strike. Along Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River there are many traditions of 
buried treasures—the Carleton or Buck Island stolen 
military chest being the subject of the best known of 
these war-time stories. There are other tales which 
include smugglers’ boats that were laden with jewels, 
liquors, opium, and the like. One smuggler’s cache 
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story is to the effect that a fisherman painted his 
house with stuff found in tin cans, only to learn that 
it was opium worth thousands of dollars. 

The distrustful miser instinct puts out of service 
large sums of money and its equivalent. When 
George Brush died near Monticello, New York, seven 
or eight years ago, searchers from time to time found 
little wads of money hidden in rubbish, trash, and 
holes around his house and barn. <A tramp six years 
after the man’s death took refuge in the miser’s barn, 
and found nearly $200 in coins and bills in an old 
boot he tried on. Near Amenia, New York, the home 
ef Charles Cardinal, a recluse who killed himself last 
summer, has been nearly wrecked in the search for 
$10,000 in gold he is supposed to have hidden there. 

Near Seaford, Delaware, Nathaniel Conway bought 
an old safe at auction thirty years ago. Two years 
ago he broke it open and found many thousands in 
gold, but discreetly refused to tell how much there 
was, merely remarking that he would live in comfort 
the-rest of his days. 

At Pittsburg, Peter Lelbauch, an old, unkempt 
man whom the street children teased and the enlight- 
ened pitied, died in a shanty. More than $30,000 
was found craftily concealed within. 

Near Pownal, Vermont, two hunters took refuge in 
an old hut where a hermit miser known as William 
Brown had lived and died. The hut was falling into 
decay, and the decay revealed an old fruit-can contain- 
ing upward of $3,000. At Wapokenta, Ohio, another 
fruit-jar, sealed with wax, gave up $200 in gold, sil- 
ver, and bills. The hoarder was unknown or forgotten, 

Richard Magee, of Stamford, New York, was known 
to have much wealth, but after his death his papers 
and money could not be found, so the executor had 
papers known to exist duplicated. In response to 
the request of one of the relatives, a last search was 
made, and in a little hole in the garret $9,000 in 
valuables was found. William P. Badeau, who died 
in Matteawan village, left an estate of about $500,000. 
In June, after much of it had been discovered, more 
than $40,000 was found in a cache in the cellar, in an 
old chest—most of it in gold and some in currency. 

Sometimes the possessors of fortunes do not know 
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it, as in two instances reported from San Francisco. 
One woman bought sixty shares of Bell telephone 
stock in 1882, and thought she had been swindled 
until an agent enlightened her as to its value. In the 
late seventies, when a certain estate was distributed, 
some bonds thought to be without value were excepted. 
The widow, who was in straitened circumstances, hap- 
pened to tell her attorney about them the other day, 
and now $800,000 in bonds and accrued interest must be 
distributed through the San Francisco probate court. 

Some campers dragged a cedar log to a camp-fire 
near Lake Washington, Minnesota. A wooden plug 
awakened curiosity, and when the log was split open, 
in the hole was found $600 in gold, $68 in silver, $500 
in currency, and money orders drawn in 1891 in favor 
of Claude Parsons or Parker, they could not decipher 
which. Many a logger has these secret hoards in the 
timber country. 

None can estimate the wealth hidden in Civil War 
times. Down mountain slopes, across the great plan 
tations, and along the streets of cities of the South 
are the trails of lost fortunes. On the Mississippi 
River the shanty-boaters tell tales of kettles of gold 
coin and money that were buried in the brakes or re- 
vealed in the caving bank of the Mississippi by a 
easeade of coin rushing down the crumbling slope into 
the flood. Now and then some sharp darky appears 
with a handful of old gold. 

A mathematician might estimate the quantity of 
nugget gold hidden by the placer miners, the loggers, 
tinkers, tramps, soldiers—all the kinds of fortunes 
that are tucked away in useless and wasteful neglect 
in all parts of the country—in stockings, mattresses, 
old clothes, garrets, cellars, hollow trees, hovels, man- 
sions, caches of desperadoes, hidings of foreigners. If 
only one in ten thousand hides a hundred dollars 
that is never found—and in every village and town 
the proportion is larger, among farmers and_ back- 
country people, much larger—the loss will amount to 
$900,000. The chances are that there are a hundred 
million dollars of hidden fortunes in this country 
now—gold, silver, precious stones, and paper wealth, 
Many a farm, many a city property, goes into neglect 
and decay because the heirs never know of it. 
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AS 


fashionable woman to dream ‘that a large 


TO 

For a 
rodent upon following her about to all the 
social functions she attends is a sign that the rat in 
her pompadour is not concealed as effectually as she 
could wish 

If you are a divoreed person, of recent vintage, and 
dream of whispering, it is a sign that somebody some- 
where at some time or other has been mentioning your 
case to a third party behind your back. 

To have a vivid impression in the middle of the 
night that your wife is investigating the contents of 
your change pocket may or may not be a dream. If 
on rising in the morning you find a five-dollar bill left 
therein it is a sure sign that it was a dream, 

To dream that a large elephant is flying about your 
room, and now and then alighting on the tip end of 
your and singing “ My Country ’tis of Thee,” 
is generally a sign either that your welsh-rabbit last 
night was a trifle stringy, or that there is a hole 
somewhere in your mosquito-net. 

To dream all night of cackling hens is a fairly reli- 


insists 


nose 


able omen that at some time within the next two 
years a fresh ege will be served at. your breakfast, 
though of course how it got there, under prevailing 


conditions, will remain a mystery, 

To dream while sitting in an orchestra-chair at a 
modern comic opera that the piece has three new jokes, 
a plot, and one tune that you never heard before, is a 
sign of a disordered imagination, and it will behoove 
you to give up red-meat and starchy foods for a brief 
period, 

If you dream that you are listening with rapt atten- 
tion and keen interest to a lecture on The Influence 
of Alexander Hamilton on Modern Gastronomy, it is a 
sign that you are paying no attention to the remarks 
your wife is making concerning certain developing 
tendencies in your character which need immediate 
constitutional amendment. 

If you dream for ten consecutive nights that you 
are living on the fat of the land, and smoking twenty- 
live-cent cigars continuously between meals that would 
have delighted the Epicureans, it is a sign that you 
are enjoying a cheap spree for which you should be 
devoutly thankful. 

To dream on a stormy winter’s night that the coal- 
man has arrived and dumped four tons of five-dollar 
gold-pieces into your cellar is a pretty sure sign that 
at some time during the winter your hired man will 
inform you that your coal supply is on the wane. 

To dream that you are making a tremendous sensa- 
tion at the opera by entering the auditorium clad in 
blue pajamas, with a bath-towel wrapped turban-wise 
about your head, leading a diplodocus down the aisle 
attached to a gold lorgnette chain, is a sign that if 
you attempt to do the same thing in real life at any 
of the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago 
theaters you will be handed over to the police. 

fo dream that you are in partnership with King 
George and the Kaiser in a little delicatessen shop in 
Kansas City is an infallible sign that the next Swiss 
cheese you buy will be full of holes. 

DOUBTFUL 
said little Binks, “ that chauffeurs 
wonder if it is 


* They tell me,” 
us a class are very superstitious. I 
true, 

‘1 doubt it,” 


said Harkaway. 


“They don’t believe 
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in signs, anyhow. We have a sign up at Squeehawkett 


reading, ‘Speed limit in This Town Eight Miles,’ and 
not one chauffeur in a hundred pays any attention 


to it.” 


A PROBLEM SOLVED 


“TELL me, where is Fancy bred?” 
Thus Will Shakespeare vexed his head. 
Strange that such a brain as that 
William carried in his hat 

Could not see the answer plain 

To a questioning so vain. 


There were maidens, I dare 
Like my Phyllis in his day— 
Maidens quite as sweet and 
Maidens crowned with golden 
Maidens full of whimsies coy 
Made to fill the heart with joy. 


say, 


fair, 
hair, 


Maids no doubt like Phyllis, who 
One and all eould bake and brew; 
Who could make a eake for tea 
Just as easily as she— 

When for Fancy Bread I pine 
Phyllis’s will do for mine! 


If you don’t believe this true 
I can prove the same to you— 
I’ve a loaf of her design 
Made for me in nineteen-nine— 
And I'll wager it is the 
Fanciest you ever see! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


LOT’S SURPRISE 
“WELL, I declare,” said Lot, as he realized that his 
wife had been turned into a pillar of salt. “ That's 
a strange phenomenon. I always thought the old lady 
was largely pepper.” 
Whereupon he dug a salt-cellar and laid her gently 
away therein before moving on. 


FIGS FROM THISTLES 
“Don’r worry about father and mother, dear 
George,” said Amaranth, noting the gloomy look on 
her lover’s brow. “ They are very irritable, I know— 
but IT am not.” 
what 


“ That's 


I can’t understand,” said George, 
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in perplexity. “I never heard of 


seratehing his head 
a prickly-pair before.” 


a peach growing on 


A CRUEL QUESTION 

SKEEZICK’s car had turned turtle, and 
gloomily contemplating the situation 
reined in his nag and stopped outside. 

“Turned over, hain’t’ she?” he observed. 

“Yep,” said Skeezick, shortly. 

“Want to sell?” asked Uncle Silas. 

“Yes,” said Skeezick. “I'll sell out cheap.” 

“What's your upset price?” asked Uncle Silas with 
a grin. 


as he sat 
Unele Silas 

















TO PEACE 


THE FOOTPATH 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE 
“Ou, the fool and his money are soon parted,” said 
Slithers, sententiously. 
“That’s all right,” 
that I can’t make out 
get all the money they 


said Blobbs. “but the thing 
is where in thunder the fools 
are parted from.” 


A HARD, JOB 
“Wuat is Billy Hardatit doing these days?” asked 
Smithers. 
“Oh, he’s working his son’s way through college,” 
said little Binks. 







































RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON A MUCH-DISCUSSED 





TIST FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN 


HE acrimonious dispute carried on 
in the newspapers over John M. 
Synge and his plays is the eternal 
dispute between the man of prose 
and the man of imagination, Synge’s 
plays, his prefaces to his plays, and 
his book on the Aran Islands, like 
his conversation, describe a_ little 
community rich in natural poetry, 
in fancy, in wild humor, and in wild philosophy; as 
wild flowers among rocks, these qualities spring out 
of their lives of incessant danger and incessant leisure ; 
there are also bitter herbs. When I used to listen to 
Synge’s conversation, so rare and sudden, as_ now 
when I read or listen to what he has written, I can 
say to myself, ‘‘ Here among these peasants is the one 
spot in the British Islands, the one spot among Eng- 
lish-speaking people, where Shakespeare would have 
found himself a happy guest.” 

The people in Mr. Shaw’s plays would not have 
bored him, only because nothing human would have 
ever bored Shakespeare; but they would not have in- 
spired him. And though in their company he might 
have stayed for a time and been perhaps as witty as 
Oscar Wilde or Shaw, the lyrical Shakespeare, the 
poetical and creating Shakespeare, would soon have 
tired of their arid gaieties, and have gone to sit with 
the courteous peasants round their turf fires, that he 
might listen to their words, musical sentences, musical 
names, folk tales, and tales of apparitions, embodying 
images and thoughts and theories of life and a whole 
variegated world of lovely or bitter and sometimes 
savage emotion out of which to construct poetical 
drama—a very different thing from the drama of 
wit or satire or sensationalism whose inspiration 
is prose. 

It was Synge’s luck that he found this people before 
the modern reformer had improved them off the face 
of the earth. Each of us has his destiny, and this 
was his. Every event in his life and every chance 
encounter did but help to push him along till he found 
his real self by living among them in the intimacy of 
their family life and in the closer intimacy that came 
trom speaking with them a language into which they | 
put their inmost feelings and longings, using English 
for what was merely external. It was his destiny to 
know these people and reveal them, and then die; and 
to be denounced as an obscene and indecent writer 
and artist by a set of people who will not listen and 
therefore cannot know, and whose service to Ireland 
consists in striving to shout down every distinguished 
Irishman. ‘‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it,” is the 
motto with these ridiculous patriots. 

Synge’s people are primitive in the sense that they 
are unspoiled. A lady of fashion among the Chinese 
would regard the foot of a European woman as primi- 
tive; we think it is unspoiled. Synge’s offense consists 
in showing that these people have never been molded 
into the pattern that finds favor with the convent 
parlor and in the fashionable drawing-room. New 
York is proud of its progress and makes pretensions 
to high culture; and yet New-Yorkers might do worse 
than turn aside and learn of these humble people. A 
young girl told a friend of mine that what she and 
her companions always look forward to in Ireland are 
the long winter evenings around the kitchen fire when 
the neighbors come in to talk. I faney all New York 
is in constant conspiracy to cut as short as possible 
its dull winter evenings. ° 

In Ireland we are still medievalist, and think that 
how to live is more important than how to get a living. 
When I was a young man if I announced that I in- 
tended next morning at break of day to start on some 
enterprise of amusement, or it might be of high duty, 
the whole family would get up to see me off; but if it 
were on some matter of mere commercial gain, I would 
breakfast in the care of the servants. It was thus 
through the whole of Irish life. If Curran, for in- 
stance, fought a duel in Phenix Park at some un- 
earthly hour, five hundred sleepy Dublin citizens would 
rouse themselves out of their beds and be there to 
see the fight, to witness the courage of the combatants 
and enjoy the wit of Curran, that never failed when 
danger threatened—and in those days and in that 
country people shot to kill. We Irish are still what 
we've always been, a people of leisure; like people 
sitting at a play, we watch the game of life. Unlike 
the censoriously self-complacent English, we enjoy our 
neighbors, whether we love or hate them. 

Because of this enjoyment of the spectacle of life, 
we have produced the ablest dramatists of latter-day 
England: Farquharson, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Oscar 
Wilde, G. B. Shaw, and finally John Synge. And of 
these, Synge, though he died so young, is the greatest. 
He stands apart from them all, because he portrays 
peasant poetry and passion, and a humor which cuts 
deep into the mystery and terror of life. In the other 
dramatists we have abundance of wit and liveliness, 
great powers of enjoyment, and a commendable con- 
tempt for the prudential virtues; but there is also a 
denial of spirituality and a modicum of poetry; the 
deeper feelings are never sounded, while their pathos 
is only a dainty pity, not the genuine article: not one 
of them could have written “ Riders to the Sea.” Be- 
hind the Irish humor and pity are will and intellect, 
as in Swift. In the drawing-room plays of Synge’s 
predecessors there is merely the sensitive nature, so 
easily chilled by what is not nice, becoming, and charm- 
ing. Those who object to Synge’s plays are suffering 
from the delicate stomach of people who have lived 
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effeminate lives. Dr. Swift would have come to 
Synge’s plays and applauded them. 

A good many years ago cultivated people and others 
began to take an interest in the Irish peasant; it 
added something to the gaiety of London and Dublin 
drawing-rooms. But socialism and communism, the 
labor party and anarchy, had not then been invented 
to teach people the seriousness of starving poverty. 
So Carleton and other writers set to*work to exploit 
the Irish peasant and make him into something “ fit 
for a lady’s chamber.” Hence has arisen the foolish 
tradition that the Irish are all gentleness and inno- 
cence, and, though wildly amusing, still within the 
bounds of good taste; hence also came the comic Irish- 
man, a buffoon without seriousness who lived by 
making laughter for his patrons. 

Synge’s plays exist to prove the contrary of all this. 
And yet there is some truth in the picture. The Irish 
character has a side which is turned toward spiritu- 
ality and poetry, a musical instrument exquisitely 
attuned to the beauties of nature and life. Among 
this fighting race, square-chinned and with short fea- 
tures, is scattered another type, with long, oval faces 
and soft eyes, born to all hoping gentleness and affec- 

















From a sketch by J. B. Yeats 


John M. Synge 


tion, with imagination fed on the mysteries of life 
and death and religion. This type Stella might 
have discovered had she not been too English; Swift 
could not, because probably he frightened it away. 
Yet Dr. Goldsmith was as true an Irishman as Dr. 
Swift. How vividly Synge knew this side of the Irish 
mind is shown in his book on the Aran Islands. The 
other side is in his plays. 

“A picture,’ said Blake, “should be like a lawyer 
presenting a writ.” Synge presents us with such a 
picture. Let us be patient; people brought up on- the 
literature of good taste cannot be expected all at once 
to enjoy the literature of power. 

“T can look at a knot in a piece of wood until I 
am frightened by it,’ so spake William Blake. This 
is the creative imagination, and it is that of folklore 
and of the Aran Islands. These people know no distine- 
tion between natural and supernatural; they believe 
everything to be carried on by miracle; and the’ civil- 
ized ‘man who does not know that behind all science 
and reason and all moral systems there is a something 
transcending all knowledge and which is a continued 
miracle of love and beauty is not only incapable of 
culture, he is incapable of desiring it. To him the 
Bible is as inscrutable as Shelley. These peasants are 
not as well educated as, say, Mr. Rockefeller, yet they 
have this feeling, this feeling which is the religion of 
children and poets, and which is not subject for reason 
at. all—even though it be the source of our whole in- 
tellectual life. 

False education is like the pressure which the 
Chinese mother applies to the feet of her infant. True 
education liberates. The industrial movement would 
turn these peasants into smug artisans, without a 
thought that consoles or a hope that elevates, greedy, 
envious, and covetous, seeking only the triumphs of 
selfishness. And yet man is naturally a singing bird; 
sometimes he is singing in a cage of childish and 
brutish ignorance; and sometimes, though the cage be 
roomy and handsome. he does not sing at all, has not 
the heart to do so. ‘True education would liberate him 
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so that he could sing in the open sky of knowledge 
and power and desire. 

Synge says of these people that they have “ some of 
the emotions thought peculiar to people who have 
lived with the arts.” He also speaks of “ the singu- 
larly spiritual expression which is so marked” on the 
faces of some of these women. And again he says that 
“they are a people whose lives have tle strange 
quality that is found in the oldest legend and poetry.” 
A priest told me that on his return from America the 
servant said she was glad to see him back, “ for,” said 
she, “ while you were away there was a color of loneli- 
ness in the air.” In these people’s words, as in their 
lives, is the color of beauty, as the blue sky retleets 
itself in every little pool of water among the rocks. 

As to Synge’s great comedy, “ The Playboy of the 
Western World,” could Synge have chosen a better 
type for his hero than Christy Mahon? Despite cer 
tain newspaper critics who have written of the play, 
he is neither a weakling nor a fool, but a young poet 
in the supreme difficulty of getting born; only in this 
case the struggle is a little worse than usual. He has 
a drink-maddened father of great strength and most 
violent passions, whose cruelty, backed by his strength, 
has driven away all his family except this young boy. 
Of course, Christy has no education, and his circum 
stances are altogether so dreadful that to live at ali 
he must live the life of the imagination, wandering on 
the hills poaching and snaring rabbits. Finally he 
strikes his father with a spade, and in his terror runs 
away from home. After traveling for many days he 
arrives in Mayo and finds himself a hero; not because 
he is a murderer, but because he is a good-looking 
fellow in. distress, and, as the sequel proves, spirited 
withal and athletic. His talk about the murder is a 
sudden freak of self-advertisement: no one so cunning 
as your young poet! Besides, he liked to be frighten 
ing himself. No one really believes it, and the Widow 
Quinn is scornfully skeptical; and when, later on, as 
they think, he actually murders his father, every one 
turns against him—even his sweetheart, though it 
breaks her heart, joining actively in handing him over 
to justice. 

In every well-constructed drama there is some cen- 
tral point of interest around which all the other inci 
dents are grouped. The personality of the girl Pegeen, 
Christy’s sweetheart, is here the central interest. She 
towers over every one, not only by her foree, but by 
her maidenly purity and Diana-like fierceness; nothing, 
neither the coarseness she herself utters in wild humor, 
nor what the others say or do, can soil her sunshine. 
And the love-talk between the lovers, he all imagina- 
tion and poet’s make-believe, and she all heart and 
passion and actuality, which is the peasant woman’s 
good sense! It is among peasants of the west of Lre- 
land that the poetical dramatist must henceforth find 
his opportunity. Young gentlemen and young ladies 
in America have doctrinaire minds; they have grown 
up attending classes and listening to lectures in the 
atmosphere of a specious self-improvement, and know 
nothing of the surroundings amid which this peasant 
girl grew up straight and tali as a young tree. Some 
day people will recognize in this play Synge’s tribute 
to the Irish peasant 'girl. “ And to think it’s me is 
talking sweetly, Christy Mahon, and [ the fright of 
seven. townlands for my biting tongue. Well, the 
heart’s a wonder, and I’m thinking there won't be our 
like in Mayo for gallant lovers from this hour.” 

The peasants of the west of Ireland are like 
Christy Mahon; sorrow and danger and ignorance are 
their daily portion, yet like him they live the life of 
the imagination. Liberate them from what oppresses, 
but so that they may still live the life of the 
imagination. 

Synge’s history was peculiar. He took up musie as 
his profession and studied it in Germany, Rome, and 
Paris; and having only a very small income, for 
economy’s sake always lived with poor people. In Paris 
he stayed with a man cook and his wife, who was a 
couturiére. He told me ‘that they had but one sitting 
room, in which the man did his cooking and the wife 
her sewing, with another sewing-woman who helped. 
When, as sometimes happened, a large order for hats 
came in, Synge, who by this time had given up music 
for philology, would drop his studies and apply him- 
self also to hat-making, bending wires, ete. After a 
year or so he moved into a hotel, where he met my 
son, who urged him to leave Paris for the west of Ire- 
land and apply himself to the study of Irish. Among 
these western peasants he thenceforth spent a great 
part of every winter, living as one of the family, they 
calling one another by their Christian names; and he 
told me that he would rather live among them than 
in the best hotel. 

Synge was morally one of the most fastidious men 
I ever met, at once too sensitive and too proud and 
passionate ever to stoop for a moment to any kind of 
action that would be unworthy. He was a well-built, 
muscular man, with broad shoulders, carrying his head 
finely. He had large, light-hazel eyes which looked 
straight at you. His conversation, like his book on 
the Aran Islands, had the charm of absolute sincerity, 
a quality rare among men and artists, though it be the 
one without which nothing else matters. He neither 
deceived himself nor anybody else, and yet he had the 
enthusiasm of the poet. In this combination of en 
thusiasm and veracity he was like that other great 
Irishman, Michael Davitt. Like Davitt, also. he was 
without any desire to be pugnacious; resolute, yet 
essentially gentle, he was a man of peace. 








































A scene from Bernard Shaw’s new 
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Richard Bennett, “ Baby ’’ Davis, and Louise Renee Kelly, with the Chicago “ Drama Raymond Hitchcock and Sophye Bar- 
Rutter in a scene from Haddon Chambers’ play, Players,” who recently began an engage- nard in the new musical comedy at 
“ Passers-By,” now at the Criterion Theater ment in repertoire at the Lyric Theater the Astor Theater, ‘‘ The Red Widow” 























A scene from the Scotch comedy, “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” at the Comedy Theater 
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A FAVORITE son preventing the acceleration and 
stimulation of his own “ boom” by the State conven- 
tion is a new spectacle in politics. Yet the New 
Jersey executive has not weakened himself by his 
action. Consistency, sincerity, direct appeal to the 
people in nominations and elections pay in the long 
run—and sometimes even in short runs. Governor 
Wilson wants nothing hollow, factitious, artificial in 
his “boom.” Other “ possibilities” would do well to 
emulate him.—Chicago Record-Herald, 





If a line-up of the officials and employees at the 
State House is a criterion of the next vote for United 
States President, Woodrow Wilson will be the sue- 
cessful candidate. 

In a straw vote taken to-day among the greater 
number of the State House people, Wilson got one 
more vote than all the other possible Democratic 
candidates mentioned on first choice. 

The total number of votes cast on the straw ballot 
to-day was 64. The order of first choice was: Wilson, 
24; Taft, 13; Bryan, 11; Harmon, 1; La Follette, 3; 
Folk, 3; Hughes, 2, and Underwood, 1.—Denver Ea- 
press. etree 
Woodrow Wilson’s possibilities for the 
nomination of President on the Democratic ticket 
seem to be growing daily. Wilson is undoubtedly a 
man of the people, and they recognize him as such.— 
Sulphur Springs Times. 


Governor 


A Spokane newspaper speaks of Woodrow Wilson 
as ‘more of an American in a geographical sense than 
any other of the national figures now in public life. 
3orn and bred in Virginia, but a citizen of New Jersey, 
he is a Southern man with Northern experience. He 
is a Democrat in his view that the States ought to 
exercise their governmental prerogatives aggressively, 
but a Republican in his acceptance of the view that the 
Union of the States is supreme.” 

We would like to add that because Mr. Wilson is an 
American first we admire him. We love him not be- 


cause he is primarily a Democrat, but because he is - 


able to see things through the eyes of a_ patriotic 
American citizen Montrose Enterprise. 


What do you think of a man who within four 
months after his inauguration as Governor of a State 
known as the haven for trusts, had personally ap- 
peared before its Legislature and by threatening to 
carry the fight into their own districts at the next 
election practically forced its members to elect a man 
for United States Senator who had been approved 
by the people at the primaries, persuaded this same 
Legislature to pass an employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation act, a grant of home rule to 
cities, an initiative, referendum, and recall act, an 
act allowing the voters of both parties to express 
their choice of both candidates for President at the 
primaries, such choice to be binding upon the dele- 
gutes to the national convention, and several other 
laws tending to give the people of his State a better 
control of their government? Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey, has done this and more. He 
liad made a government a life study, having been a 
professor of political economy before being elected to 
the presidency of Princeton College, and, better still, 
his view-point on all subjects is such as to make him 
rather unpopular with the so-called interests.” 

Senator La Follette’s remark that “if one wished 
to shake hands with the next President they shouldn’t 
fail to visit Trenton, New Jersey,” is not very queer, 
after all—Port Huron Times-Herald, 


The country is for Woodrow Wilson because Wood- 
row Wilson is for the country.—Detroit Times. 


Chicago has organized a club to further the candi- 
dacy of Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency, and the 
Associated Press despatch telling about it calls it 
the start of the Wilson boom. 

That may be true, in a way, but the fact is that the 
Wilson boom had an earlier and larger start than 
that. It started in the hearts of people who want a 
man who will stand with and for them, and who at 
this writing seem pretty well convinced that Wood- 
row Wilson talks and acts like that sort of a man.— 
Duluth Herald, 


With the prospects for Democratic victory at the 
polls next year the brightest they have been in a 
number of years, we need a good, clean, popular 
leader, who has the ability to do things and who has 
the confidence of the masses of the people. The party 
has such a man as their candidate in the person of 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, who does, has done. 
and is doing things every day for the people of his 
State. He is an educator of note, and while not a 
politician in its vulgar sense, is capable of controlling 
more votes, we believe, than any other candidate who 
has been mentioned.—Huttig (Kansas) News. 


The reason Woodrow Wilson is so strong with the 
Democrats is that he kept his campaign promises 
when he got into office. This thing of promising 
tariff reform and giving vetoes is debilitating. —Siour 
City Tribune. 


If any support was to be given him, Governor Wil- 
Son insisted that it should come direct from the 
voters. His wishes were respected. This is the 
— and honorable new way in politics.—Chicago 
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The Democracy has many excellent men who are 
well-fitted to fill the Presidential chair, yet to our 
mind Governor Wilson would make the ideal candi- 
date. If nominated, he would surely sweep the coun- 
try.—Aramosa Journal. 


Woodrow Wilson is the one hope of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1912. He lacks public experience, but 
has the confidence of the people who long have known 
of him as an educator. He would be the most favor- 
able candidate that Democracy could put forward in 
1912.—Mason City Times. 


In reference to the sentiment of the Democrats in 
Mount Ayr and Ringgold County, gathered from ex- 
pressions of opinions as to the Democratic leader for 
President, Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, is the 
favorite—Mount Ayr Journal. 


The West, it is believed, strongly leans to Governor 
Wilson. They see in him a man who can,do things. 
They note, too, that he is new in public life, and 
therefore is free of factions and can have no friends 
to reward or enemies to punish. He represents the 
new thought, the pressing ideas of the hour. He be- 
lieves in the masses as distinguished from the classes. 
If nominated it cannot be charged that he is close to 
the interests or that big business or corporations can 
control him. 

Governor Wilson is right on the great questions of 
the day—the initiative, recall, primary law, election 
of Senators by direct vote of the people, and even 
the election of the President directly by the people.— 
Rockford Star. 


All Texas Democrats forget differences to boost 
for Woodrow Wilson, says a recent despatch. Sure. 
And, quite possibly, the Democrats of the next na- 
tional convention will do likewise-—Denver News. 


The Review has cast its lot with Governor Wilson, 
of New Jersey, believing that, because of his scholarly 
training and apparent political acumen, his absolute 
honesty and horse sense, he is the best man whose 
name has yet been mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination. Governor Wilson is in accord with mod- 
ern ideas. He is in a way an advance agent of some 
reforms which in years to come will be adopted by 
the people. His nomination, we believe, will be the 
cause of a complete Democratic victory in 1912.— 
Fort Collins (Colorado) Review. 


“With Taft as the Republican nominee and Wood- 
row Wilson the Democratic standard-bearer,” says the 
Webster City Freeman-Tribune, “the Republican 
party will have to fight every inch of the road, and 
probably die in the ditch at the end of the fight.”— 
Fort Madison Democrat. 


Mr. Bryan is said to be “secretly” supporting 
Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic nomination for 
President. What is the oceasion for secrecy. It cer- 
tainly isn’t a matter that Mr. Bryan need be ashamed 
of. Dr. Wilson would make the party a very credit- 
able candidate. In fact, the party has not had so 
creditable a candidate since 1872.—Leavenworth 
Times. 


It is still fourteen months before the next election, 
but the campaign has progressed to a point where it 
can be said that all the probabilities point to the 
nomination of Taft by the Republicans, and of Wilson 
by the Democrats. Woodrow Wilson is undoubtedly 
to-day the most popular man that the Democrats can 
name.—Hibbing Tribune. 


Colorado Democrats by their votes in the last four 
Presidential elections are naturally progressive in 
their political belief—some might term it radical. 
There appears to be no reason for thinking they have 
changed, and on this account the chances now of 
Wilson securing the delegation would seem to be a 
good guess. In fact, politicians familiar with the 
situation in the State say that if the convention were 
held now, Wilson would get the delegation.—Denver 
Post. 


Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, seems 
to have fallen heir to the wonderful popularity of the 
late Governor Johnson, of ‘Minnesota, and stands a 
good show of being nominated for President next 
year on the Democratic ticket, and if he is he will 
be elected.—Cheboygan Democrat. 


Woodrow Wilson has the courage and honesty to 
change his views on political questions, regardless of 
charges of inconsistency and of trimming that may 
he brought against him. The Governor of New Jersey 
evidently regards a “foolish consistency” with as 
much disfavor as Emerson did.—Pasadena Star. 


There is little doubt to-day that Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey, occupies a stronger hold upon 
the confidence of the masses than any other American. 
The newspaper press of the Pacific Coast, of the West, 
of the Middle West, and of the South, give daily ex- 
pression to the growing sentiment in his favor—he 
has distanced all aspirants for public favor. 

He is a progressive in its true sense, with none of 
the characteristics of the demagogue or agitator. He 
is a conservative in its truest and highest sense. He 
represents the determination of the people to have a 
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change, and yet he can be relied upon to lead the pro- 
gressive movements with sanity and prudence. 

The Times believes thoroughly in Woodrow Wilson. 
and strongly favors his nomination.—N?t, Cloud Times. 


Woodrow Wilson grows in popular favor as time 
passes. From every part of the country come words 
of praise for the capable man whom in all probability 
the Democrats will select as their standard-bearer 
next year.—Alexandria Journal. 


There seems to be no doubt in the mind of anybody 
who is familiar with the situation that if the Demo- 
cratic national convention was to be held now, Govern- 
or Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, would walk off 
with the nomination. He is undoubtedly far in the 
lead of the other candidates, and unless the situation 
changes materially within the next few months there 
will not be much to the fight, so far as the Democrats 
are concerned.—East Liverpool Review. 


Walter Hoff Seely, a former member of the Re- 
publican staff, who is now engaged in the banking 
business in San Francisco, California, was in the city 
last night with his family. Mr. Seely is on an auto 
mobile tour of the country, having come from San 
Francisco to Springfield in his ear, and is planning 
to make a rather extended trip of the South after 
visiting Boston, where he will go from here. He left 
the Republican in 1895, and has since been connected 
with the Philadelphia Press, the Newark News, the 
New York World, and has acted as editor of the 
admirable World Almanac. He is typical of the 
Eastern man who has cast his lot with the great, 
vital West, and become imbued with the large, 
straight-from-the-shoulder ideas which the life of that 
section implants. Mr. Seely while in the city spoke 
interestingly of the political situation in the Western 
States, with special reference to the popularity which 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, has gained 
in that part of the country. He also gave some in 
teresting glimpses of the State and municipal political 
conditions in California and San Francisco, and of 
the way in which Californians are preparing for the 
coming exposition. 

Woodrow Wilson strikes a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the people, and to such an extent, Mr. Seely 
says, that in case he should be the Democratic candi- 
date in opposition to Taft, he would at least get the 
hearty support of the Western States, which with the 
South and a scattering elsewhere would give him the 
election. California, a State which is habitually Re- 
publican, and has been ever since it was admitted, 
will be an almost certain Democratic State in a Presi- 
dential election in which Wilson is a candidate. In 
Nevada, Senator Newlands is very popular. Mr. 
Seely says that in the Democratic convention the 
State will give Senator Newlands a complimentary 
vote, and then throw its full strength to Governor 
Wilson. In this Utah will probably follow. The 
Mormon Chureh, which governs politics in the State 
of Utah, and which has been firmly bound up with 
the Republican party for a long while, will possibly 
favor Governor Wilson in the coming campaign.— 
Springfield Republican. 





Senator George E. Chamberlain, who “roots” for 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency, dropped into 
town this morning for a few minutes, and managed to 
get his hands on several million dollars before he left. 
Senator Chamberlain dared to come out strong for 
Wilson while he was in the United States sub- 
treasury in the Custom-House, and it was while he 
was being allowed the privilege of holding a bundle 
of one hundred $10,000 bills that he declared his 
preference for the New Jersey educator. Fully a 
dozen Republicans stood around him while he made 
his declaration. 

Senator Chamberlain is a Democrat, who was 
elected to the United States Senate by a Republican 
Legislature as a result of his success in the primaries 
conducted under the famous “ Oregon plan.” 

“Why do I favor Wilson?” said the Senator, as he 
ran his fingers tenderly over the shining golden sur- 
faces of the crisp new bills. “ Because, first of all, 
he is a progressive man. [ am tired of all stand- 
patters, and [ believe that the rest of the people in 
my locality are as tired of them as I am.” 

Here the Senator was interrupted that he might 
hold in his hand a bag containing untold wealth in 
pure gold. He felt its “heft” silently for a moment, 
and then went on: 

“You see, the people out in our country have had 
a chance to see Wilson and hear him talk, and they 
believe in him. I reckon you Marylanders feel 
strongly toward him, too.”—Baltimore Neus. 


Governor Woodrow Wilson is the strongest Demo- 
cratic probability now in the field. There is some 
speculation as to whether the South will accept him 
because of his open advocacy of the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall. The South is conserva- 
tive,and it has been slow to accept radical changes. 
But the South is also Democratic, and the politicians 
of that section are naturally eager to see the Demo- 
cratic party again in contro! of the Federal govern- 
ment.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Wilson seems to be making the most progress along 
the road that leads to the nomination, and his fight 
will be watched with interest from now on.—Nevada 
City Miner. 
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ECKY SHARP Edition of “Vanity Fair,” or a Beautiful $3.00 Book, “Favorite Fairy Tales.” With Pictures by Peter Newell and Marginal 





Illustrations in tint. 355 pages. 8vo. Here are the best fairy stories of all times, compiled on a plan altogether novel and original. The stories = || to tiv 
are those which won the love, as children, of men and women who have gained high eminence; and with each story is given the name of the me: 
man or woman who favored it. j Pekin 
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you find? All the cuts have appeared in Harper's Bazar within the last few months. When sending your answers be particular a pm: 

to write both number and advertisement and try to name every one of the advertisers. A copy of The Becky Sharp Edition of “Vanity Fair” or “Favorite F land, 

Fairy Tales” will be sent free to each person mailing us a correct and complete list of names of all the advertisers whg are represented on this page F aie | 
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before January 10, 1912. Address your answer to Advertising Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. mi 
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The prizes which were announced in connection with this advertisement in the December issue of Harper's Bazar will not be : the ¢ 
limited to 100, but each one who sends a correct and complete list before January 10, 1912, will get a prize, 3 righe 
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Cities Under Eight Flags 


SOME OF THE ANOMALIES AND ABUSES INVOLVED IN 
EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 


By William T. Eflis 


THERE are numerous cities in many 
countries where at least eight national 
flags fly in sign of sovereignty over their 
own soil. I am not quibbling with words, 
and I do not allude to the flags, above 
legations and consulates, which are al- 
ways foreign territory. There are cities 
where eight separate emblems are dis- 
played and all are equal in right and au- 
thority. The very streets in these cities 
change their names as they pass from the 
jurisdiction of one flag to another, and 
Friedrichstrasse becomes Rue de Paris, 
which may in turn grow into the High 
Street of the British. In all of cut-up 
Europe there is no corner where the terri- 
tories of eight nations converge. To find 
this anomaly one must go to the Orient— 
to Turkey or Persia, or, to obtain our best 
illustration, to some of China’s treaty 
ports. 

Take the beautiful modern city of Tien- 
tsin for illustration. This was once 
wholly Chinese: now it contains a British 
settlement, a Russian settlement, a Ger- 
man settlement, a French settlement, an 
Italian settlement, an Austrian settle- 
ment, and a Japanese settlement. There 





asperations, as the requirement of the 
French concession in Shanghai that only 
specially licensed jinrikishas_ be _ per- 
mitted to enter its limits. If one is 
traveling to or through the French con- 
cession, he must make sure to call a rick- 
shaw with a double number. 

The basic idea of extra-territoriality is 
that Christian nations cannot permit 
their nationals to be subject to the un- 
just laws of barbarous nations. There is 
reason for this. Consider the possibility 
of an American’s undergoing trial by 
torture in a Chinese court or being the 
object of the capricious justice of a Turk- 
ish cadi. Special treaties have provided 
that in countries where the usages of 
civilization do not prevail each foreigner 
shall be subject to no law except that of 
his own land as represented by his con- 
suls. Extra-territoriality prevails notably 
in China and Turkey and Persia; it for- 
merly ran in Japan and Korea, but the 
proud Japanese chafed under it and se- 
cured its abrogation toward the close of 
the past century. Now they themselves 
claim extra-territorial rights in China and 
other countries. 

















The kavasses at the American Consulate-general in Beirut, Syria 


is also a section which some old _ resi- 
dents still call the American  settle- 
ment, for in the general grabbing that 
followed the Boxer troubles the resident 
Americans, .infected by the prevailing 
mania, staked off a large section of help- 
less China’s soil over which the Stars and 
Stripes was to fly. When this grab was 
disallowed by our government, they gave 
up their prize with what grace they could 
muster; and the American emblem flies 
over no soil in China, except that which 
quarters American official representatives 
or American citizens. 

These foreign concessions are the pos- 
session of the nations which have claimed 
them from China. The British settle- 
ment in Tientsin is as truly British terri- 
tory as is Windsor or Avon. True, it is 
occupied chiefly by Chinese, who prefer 
to live and do business under British law, 
for Chinese law has no sway here. Polit- 
ical refugees under sentence of death in 
Peking are safe when once they place 
ioot in the British concession. The vari- 
ous nationalities jealously guard their 
rights in their settlements in China; and, 
though disputes between France and Eng- 
land, or Russia and Germany, are far 
more common there than at home, experi- 
ence has provided a method of compro- 
mise which is generally effective, and 
mixed courts are now the rule, although 
the consular court of each nation ranks 
higher. There are some standing ex- 





Of course this principle is a perpetual 
affront to the people upon whom it is 
imposed. It reminds them of their in- 
feriority and at every turn casts up to 
them the belief of their neighbors that 
they are not civilized. Strangely enough, 
the countries which have to submit to 
extra-territoriality are among the proud- 
est and most sensitive on earth. There 
is no sorer point in Turkey’s internation- 
al relations, and foreigners in the Sul- 
tan’s land complain that the Young 
Turks have been whittling away at the 
capitulations ever since they came into 
power. “Rights Recovery” is one of the 
war cries of the Chinese reform party. 

With reason. It has long been the 
privilege of every white man in China 
to violate all laws except those for which 
his consul may hold him responsible, and 
consuls are comparatively few and far 
between in that big land. It is common 
to beat and kick the Chinese coolies and 
to pull their queues; the natives have no 
rights in their own land where the white 
man is concerned. A former secretary of 
the American Legation in Peking once 
told me as a joke how he had broken his 
cane over the shoulders of a rickshaw 
coolie because the man did not go fast 
enough. Incidents of this sort are in- 
numerable. Serene in his extra-territorial 
privileges, the white man overrides all 
native laws and usages. Thus, a rickshaw 
bearing a foreigner will from sheer per- 
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versity pass to the right side of a gate 
or highway instead of to the left, as is the 
rule of the road. One night when I landed 
from a Yangtze River steamboat at Chin- 
kiang, the friends who were awaiting me 
told me that a few minutes before two 
sailers from an American gunboat had 
thrown their Chinese boatman overboard 
instead of paying him his fee. The high 
and mighty ways of the British in India, 
who, until of late years, required that 
every native dismount from his horse or 
stand on. his feet if seated at the ap- 
proach of a white man, are almost equaled 
to-day in China. Down in Canton all the 
foreigners, except the missionaries, live 
on the beautiful and verdant island of 
Shameen in the Pearl River. In crossing 
the bridge from the city, through the al- 
ways guarded gates, natives must go 
through the small side gates, foreigners 
through the wide central gate. 

Into all this, the old foreign resident 
will properly tell the traveler, enter ques- 
tions of the white man’s “ face” and of 
safety. The Oriental has always been 
used to high-handedness and respects noth- 
ing else. Ever there is in the background 
the grim specter of a native rising, and 
in the port cities of China there are 
organized militia companies of foreigners. 
Each has its own prepared plan of de- 
fense and place of refuge for the women 
and children. The plans for the defense 
of Peking are well known; the entire 
Legation Quarter is walled for artillery 
and sharp-shooters, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a wide glacis so that an enemy 
could never again creep up to the for- 
eigners unperceived. Sentries are regular- 
ly posted, and that section of the wall of 
Peking which commands the legations is 
also held and guarded by them. At any 
hour of the day or night one may see an 
American marine walking on the ancient 
wali of China’s capital. 

The privileges of the foreigner (who in 
Turkey, the land of the fez, is commonly 
called “the man with a hat”) are many 
and curious under extra-territorial sway. 
Various governments maintain their own 
postal services in Turkey and China. 
Even the United States has a_ post-office 
in Shanghai, and one may send a letter 
for two cents from any point in this 
country to Shanghai, but not to other 
parts of China. Foreign soldiers are 
maintained in the concessions. 

A foreigner’s card will do wonders in 
China. I have heard of elaborate busi- 
ness deals being put through to the profit 
of the wily Chinese on no other basis than 
the possession of a white man’s card. A 
foreigner’s card will put a boat through 
the likin stations or interior customs 
posts. Once when I was en route in the 
famine region of North Central China a 
missionary had offered to lend me his 


houseboat from Tsing Kiang-pu_ to 
Suchien. The boat was delayed in ar- 


rival and I could not wait for it. They 
had been ill, the boatmen said, but 
“graft” was the explanation of the mis- 
sionary, who was confident that the men 
had carried a cargo at rare profit by 
virtue of representing that it belonged to 
the foreigner. The other side of this 
phase of extra-territoriality is that the 
foreigner’s word is trusted by natives. 
Any foreigner can get credit anywhere. 
“The work of a Frank” is proverbial in 
the Levant. On the whole, and in a more 
or less elastic fashion, the rule of nobless 
oblige is observed by Europeans and Amer- 
icans in these lands of special privilege. 
The visualization of extra-territoriality 
is the kavass. Not to know a kavass is 
to have missed acquaintance with the most 
gorgeous creation that any sun _ shines 
upon. Not even Solomon in all his glory, 
nor yet the ambassador of a tin-pot re- 
public, was ever arrayed like one of these. 
His like may not be found in all liveried 
butlerdom, nor yet in Knights’ Templar 
conclaves, nor in university processions, 
nor scarcely in a British coronation. The 
brilliant colors, the piled-up gold braid, 
the sparkling sword, ostentatious pistol, 
and gorgeous mace of the kavass are all 
emblems of extra-territoriality. The ob- 
ject of the existence of the kavass is to 
show forth the glory and majesty and 
might of the foreign nation to.whose. em- 
bassy, legation, or consulate he is attached. 
His actual functions are those of errand 
boy, footman, policeman, or household 
servant. He may stand behind your chair 
at dinner, or he may ride on the box of 
Mrs. Consul when she fares forth to pay 
her afternoon calls. He greets you at 
boat or train if you are an expected guest 
of the consul, minister, or ambassador, 
and he keeps away the beggars when you 
depart. If you have a call of state to 
make upon an official, he adds luster to 
your silk hat. If one of his master’s 
nationals dies, or even a friend whom it is 
desirable to honor, he and his mace walk 
at the front of the funeral procession. 
If you wish to visit the Mosque of Omar 
in Jerusalem, he and his sword and pistol 
must attend you, lest some zealous Moslem 
try to earn Paradise by slaying you. All 
over the Levant one finds the kavass, his 
person as inviolable as that of a sovereign 









and his dignity equal to all high duties 
and not too great for lowly tasks. In 
many places | have seen him upholding 
the honor of the Stars and Stripes. May 
his pay be increased and his job outlast 
the curious international conditions which 
have brought him into existence! 





A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food 
Nourishes Brain. 


that 


“T am a literary man whose nervous en- 
ergy is a great part of my stock in trade, and 
ordinarily I have little patience with break- 
fast foods and the extravagant claims made 
of them. But I cannot withhold my ae- 
knowledgment of the debt that I owe to 
Grape-Nuts food. 

“T discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was not caleu- 
lated to give one a clear head, the power of 
sustained, accurate thinking. I always felt 
heavy and sluggish in mind as well as body 
after eating the ordinary meal, which di- 
verted the blood from the brain to the di- 
gestive apparatus. 

“‘T tried foods easy of digestion, but found 
them usually deficient in nutriment. I ex- 
perimented with many breakfast foods and 
they, too, proved unsatisfactory, till I 
reached Grape-Nuts. And then the prob- 
lem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly 
from the beginning, satisfying my hunger 
and supplying the nutriment that so many 
other prepared foods lack. 

“T had not been using it very long before 
I found that I was turning out an unusual 
quantity and quality of work. Continued 
use has demonstrated to my entire satis- 
faction that Grape-Nuts food contains the 
elements needed by the brain and nervous 
system of the hard-working public writer.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. .*» 
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LightTouch 


Monare 


. 
typewriter of efficiency 






HE Monarch encourages: 

improvement in the oper- 
ator. The more staccato her 
touch, the speedier she be- 
comes ; the better the quality of 
the work she can turn out. The 
Monarch resents pounding, but 
yields to a sympathetic touch a 48 
response in speed and accuracy 
which tells in more work, 
more business, more profit, 4 


Write us and we will write you. 


Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 


name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 


? Branches and dealers 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


N the opinion of a good many shrewd 
judges the whole list of industriai 


securities contains no shares more 
worthy of the investor's careful 
attention than those of the com- 


panies engaged in the manufacture 
of ears, locomotives, and other rail- 
road equipment. For over a year 

now the “equipments,” so-called, 
more or under a eloud, but 





been less various 


have 
recent developments seem to indicate that the present 
period of dullness, one of the very worst the industry 
has known, is about over, and that a period of better 
things lies ahead. 


What the railroads are doing, of course, means 
everything to the companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of railroad equipment. Movement of a full 
volume of traflic, big railroad earnings, and consequent 
liberal expenditures for upkeep—to the equipment 
companies that means liberal orders for ears and 
locomotives and the other things they manufacture. 
Shrinking traflic, on the other hand, with railroad 
earnings falling off and the carriers forced to econo- 
mize, finds quick reflection in dwindling orders placed 
with the car and locomotive builders. 

In comparison with such a condition of things any 
little flutter of business looks like activity, and there 
is danger of overestimating the importance of the 
placing of one or two good-sized orders, but reasons 
are not wanting for the belief that the present stir in 
the equipment-market is a good deal more than a mere 
temporary flutter. In the substantial nature of the 
orders which have been put in during the past three 
or four weeks, in the fact that the railroads’ needs 
have piled up during the time they have not been buy- 
ing and that prices are now exceptionally low, in the 
issue of car-trust bonds by several big roads to raise 
money to spend on equipment—here and in many other 
directions there are to be found indications that a 
substantial movement to buy railroad equipment is 
at last under way. 

There are a large number of companies scattered 
all over the country which manufacture railroad 
equipment of one kind or another, but Wall Street 
understands “the equipment group” as comprising 
just four big concerns—American Car and Foundry, 
Pressed Steel Car, American Locomotive, and Railway 
Steel Spring. The first two mentioned, as might be 
inferred from their names, are principally engaged in 
building freight and passenger ears. Of the other 
two, one manufactures traction engines, and the other, 
accessory parts. A large repair business is also done 
by Railway Steel Spring. 

The preferred shares of each of these companies 
pay regular dividends of seven per cent.—in {every 
case have paid that amount since the date of ed ein 
tion. Of the common'shares, however, American Car and 
Foundry is the only one which is paying anything at 
present. Each of the others has at one time or an- 
other paid dividends, but since Locomotive cut out 
disbursements on its common shares in August of 
1908, Car and Foundry common has had the distine- 
tion of being the sole dividend-payer of the group. 

A glance back over the earnings of the equipment 
companies in recent vears shows that American Car and 
Foundry has by far the best record. In no year since 
the company was organized has it failed to earn a 
substantial amount on the common after payment of 
the regular preferred dividend of seven per cent. And 


in some years earnings on the common have run up 
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into big figures. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, for example, there was earned on the common, 
after payment of seven per cent. on the preferred, 
16.55 per cent. For the fiscal years 1907 and 1908, 
earnings on the common amounted to 20.15 per cent. 
and 20.40 per cent., respectively. 

In spite of these big earnings, American Car and 
Foundry common has never paid an annual dividend in 
excess of four per cent., and at present pays only half 
that amount. By the company’s friends this is re- 
garded as a policy of extreme conservatism, under- 
taken in order to even further fortify cash reserves. 
By others, again, the question is raised as to why a 
concern which claims to have earned over twenty per 
cent. on its common stock twice during the past five 
years, and whose average on the common for the 
period is given as 11.09 per cent., cannot manage to 
pay a dividend of better than two per cent. A good 
part of this “balance for common dividends,” they 
claim, is absolutely needed for the running of the 
plant, and is not available for common dividends 
at all. 

That a good many people take this view is indi- 
cated in the price at which the market appraises the 
stock. Car and Foundry common sold up to 764, in 1909, 
and last year again ran up into the seventies, but the 
normal range of the stock is twenty to thirty points 
lower. What the investment public thinks of the 
stock, evidentiy, is that it is an issue which can easily 
enough pay two per cent., and that there is a good 
chance of its being put on a three or four per cent. 
basis during the next period of good earnings. 

Looking back over American Locomotive’s record, 
one is struck particularly by the fact that the com- 
pany’s best period of business seems to have been 
five or six years ago; and that since then, at least up 
to the fiseal year just ended, earnings have been any- 
thing but brilliant. Back in 1905, for example, earn- 
ings on the common (after payment of seven per cent. 
on the preferred) amounted to ten per cent., while 
the next year the figure rose to 17.70 per cent.. and 
got up to 18.45 per cent. the year after that. Those 
were the days of Locomotive’s prosperity, and the com- 
mon regularly paid a five-per-cent. dividend. But in 
the fiscal year 1908 there was a big reduction, followed 
by such a slump in 1909 that the dividend had to be 
passed entirely. In that year, indeed, Locomotive 
failed to earn its preferred dividend by a good many 
hundred thousand dollars. And even in the next year 
(ended June, 1910) when the equipment-market had 
picked up a good deal and business was pretty active, 
all the company could show earned on its common 
stock was 1.35 per cent. 

The past three or four years, it is true, have not 
been a time of comfort for Locomotive’s shareholders. 
but for the fiscal year ended last June a substantial 
improvement in earnings is reported, and the turn has 
not improbably been made. More than one year of 
good earnings will be necessary to put the stock back 
on the five-per-cent. dividend basis of 1907 and 1908, 
but industrial stocks of this class have a habit of dis- 


counting coming developments far in advance. If the 
present buying movement of railway equipment 


broadens out as it gives every indication of doing, and 
earnings during the current year promise well, a good 
many investors will become convinced that Locomotive 
is going to have a repetition of the prosperity of five 
or six years ago, and will value the shares accordingly. 

Pressed Steel Car, which paid its last dividend on 
the common in 1904, is another concern whose earn- 
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ings some little time ago showed up better than they 
have shown up during the past few years. When the 
company was first organized, substantial dividends 
were paid, earnings on the common in 1902 having 
been as high as 27.20 per cent. In 1906 and 1907, 
too, earnings on the conimon averaged as high as 
fifteen per cent., but since that time the showing has 
been anything but satisfactory. 

In 1910, however, things were better and on regular 
operations the company was able to earn 5.55 per 
cent. on its common shares. What will be the result 
of this year’s operations it is hard to say, but if 
orders continue to come in as they have during the 
past few weeks, 1912 is going to be a big year—the 
sort of a year the company “used to have.” As with 
Locomotive, however, it will take more than one good 
year to put Pressed Steel Car common within reach 
of a dividend. The company’s capitalization is the 
smallest of any of the equipment concerns, and _ its 
bonded debt amounts to almost nothing, but the com- 
pany’s working capital needs to be built up, and until 
that has been done resumption of dividends on the 
common stock can hardly be expected. 

Railway Steel Spring’s earnings during the past six 
or eight years, while not as large as those of the other 
companies mentioned, have been far steadier. There 
have been no years when the common earned fifteen 
or twenty per cent., but, on the other hand, in only 
one year since 1904 has the amount earned on the 
common run under five per cent. For this greater 
steadiness in earnings, the nature of the company’s 
business, which consists largely of repair and replace- 
ment work, is principally responsible. 

Operating, as it has, at sixty to eighty per cent. of 
sapacity while the other concerns have been running 
at from thirty to forty per cent., Railway Steel Spring 
is likely to make the best showing this year of any 
of the “equipments.” Jn 1909 the stock earned 5.30 
per cent., in 1910, 6.45 per cent., while this year the 
showing will probably be even better. Railway Steel 
Spring common is not the kind of a stock on which 
fancy earnings are to be expected, but with a year 
or two of good business it is hard to see why the 


stock should not get back on the dividend basis 
it maintained from 1904 down to the time of the 
panie. 


The common stocks of these companies, it is plain 
from what has been said, are a more or less speculative 
proposition. In the case of the preferred shares, the 
speculative element. is reduced to a minimum. All 
four of them have paid seven per cent. dividends con- 
tinuously since organization, and practically all of 
the time these dividends have been earned by a very 
wide margin. For the past five years, for instance, a 
time when the business of these companies has been 
put to the severest kind of a test, earnings have aver- 
aged 18.09 per cent. on American Car and Foundry 
preferred, 16.11 per cent. on American Locomotive pre- 
ferred, 12.46 per cent. on Railway Steel Spring pre- 
ferred, and 12.08 per cent. on Pressed Steel Car pre- 
ferred. 

Such a record for such a time ought to convince the 
most exacting investor that the dividends on the pre- 
ferred shares of these companies are about as sure as 
any dividends ean well be. Three of the past five years 
have been about as poor years as the industry has 
known, and yet on the average for the period, two of 
the companies have earned their preferred dividends 
nearly twice over, while the other two have earned 
them by an even wider margin. 
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high balls 
and 
highballs 


one is cheered 
the other cheers 


whether you foot the ball 
or foot the bill 


you sometimes need 


RED RAVEN 


the ideal aperient water 


clears the head 
cools the blood 
keeps you right 


splits, everywhere 15c 


Uniform 





Excellence 


comes in every 
bottle bearing 
the triangular 
label. Just re- 
member this— 
and order Blatz. 


“The Finest Beer 
Ever Brewed”’ 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 
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Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


| For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
A 


ddress DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 

















The Art of Camel-riding 


ALL that is necessary, it is claimed by 
those in a position to know, to become an 
expert camel-rider is to get the right 
tension on the reins, or rather on the 
nose-string, when the camel will trot 
along at a perfectly uniform gait, hour 
after hour. If the reins are slackened 
the beast stops. When they are pulled 
too hard he goes the faster. Experi- 
enced riders tie the reins at the proper 
tention to the pommel of the saddle and 
then settle themselves down to sleep, if 
they are so minded. The reputed docility 
of the camel is said to be unmerited. He 
is simply stupid beyond all other beasts 
of burden. 

He takes no heed of his rider, pays no 
attention whether he be on his back or 
not, walks straight on when once he is 
set going, merely because he is too stupid 
to turn aside; and if anything tempts him 
out of the path he continues to walk on 
in the new direction simply because he 
is too dull to turn back into the right 


road. To contend successfully against this 
prodigious, persistent, and invariable 


stupidity constitutes the whole art of 
camel-riding. 

Experts aver that nothing is more amus- 
ing to the officer initiated into the mys- 
teries of camel-riding and driving than 
the sight of a recruit in the East fighting 
against the dullness of his camel. 

It is said to be a common sight of the 
march in countries where the British have 
employed the camel to come across a sol- 
dier standing, with a countenance of utter 
despair, by the side of a loaded but mo- 
tionless dromedary, gazing up at the super- 
cilious brute with an expression of the 
most comical helplessness. 

The recruit has exhausted every device 
that he can invent to make the beast un- 
derstand what it ought to do, but all in 
vain, and there the soldier stands utterly 
staggered and dumbfounded by such a 
miracle of stupidity. Generally the man 
is too far gone in hopeless bewilderment 
even to use profanity. His vocabulary 
has long since been exhausted. 

It generally happens that the soldier 
has nothing with which to beat the beast. 
He cannot reach up to its body with his 
foot to kick it. Pummeling with his fist 
has no appreciable effect upon the camel; 
he might as well thump the ground. So 
he is at his wits’ ends and his discomfiture 
is as complete as it is ludicrous. As for 
the camel, it stands there exactly where 
it has stopped, gazing into space with a 
look of silly loftiness, as if it saw the 
north pole in the distance, and with 
a complacency that would not be in- 
appropriate were it viewing a vision of 
angels. 

That it is falling short of its duties 
obviously has no interest for the idiotic 
beast. It never so much as winks, but 
simply stands in its tracks with its head 
high up in the air as if awaiting a revela- 
tion. There is nothing to be done except 
to wait until the other camels come along 
and then to tie its nose to the tail of the 
last “ ship ” in line. 

The sight of the hind legs of the animal 
in front of it moving and the tension of 
the string in its own nostrils are the only 
hints it can understand. 





Chinese Printing 


Tne Chinese assert that the art of 
printing was discovered in China about 
fifty years before the Christian era. Un- 
til the discovery of the art of paper- 
making, A.D. 95, they printed on silk or 
cloth cut in the form of leaves. The 
method employed to this day by many 
rative Chinese printers is as follows: 

No printing-press is used; the delicate 
nature of the Chinese paper would not 
admit of it. When the blocks are en- 
graved, the paper is cut, and the ink is 
ready, one man with his brush will print 
a large number of sheets in a day. 

The block te be printed must be placed 
perfectly level and secured firmly. The 
printer has two brushes, one of them 
stiffer than the other, which he can hold 
in his hand and use at either end. 

He dips it into the ink and rubs the 
block with it, taking care not to moisten 
it too much or leave it too dry. If it 
were wetted too much, the characters 
would be slurred; if too little, they would 
not print. 

When once the block is got into the 
proper condition he can print three or 
four impressions without dipping his 
brush into the ink again. 

The second brush is used to rub over 
the paper with a small degree of pressure, 
that it may take the impression. This 
it does easily, for, not being sized with 
alum, it receives the ink the instant it 
comes in contact with it. 

It is only necessary that the brush 
should be passed over every part of the 
sheet with a greater or smaller degree 
of pressure and repeated in proportion 
as the printer finds there is more or less 
ink upon the block. : 
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You Have a RIGHT to Independence 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an onest purpose 
i Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direc 
tion and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the 
first, and our Co-operative 
availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate 
without prejudice, this opportunity to 


Learn the Collection Business 


to earn it. 


nor less crowded. 
of capital. 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. 
tion business as I teach it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any 
other profitable business, i 
earnestly desire to get ahead. 
No. business may be built so large without investment 
I will gladly send you, for the asking, 
“POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it now. 


W. A.SHRYER,Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE,439 State St., Detroit, Mich, 


Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have 


If you have an idea that the collec- 


you are mistaken, and will prove it, if you 
No essential branch of business is so limitless, 











LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WE will accept subscriptions for nearly 
every periodical in the world at 

less than the publisher's regular price. 

@ We would be glad to send you, free, 

a catalogue (34 pages) giving the lowest 

A postal card will do. 

@ Or, send us a list of the periodicals 

you want, and we will quote our price 


prices. 


by return mail. 


@ We have representatives in most cities 
If you prefer to give your 
order to our agent in your vicinity, we will 
gladly send you his name and address. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 


Franklin Square, New York City 


and towns. 





We commend and guarantee the reliability and 


efficient service of the Franklin Square Agency. 


—Harrer & BROTHERS 
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A glance shows how thoroughly New York City Sur- 
face Car advertising gridirons the city—making it the most searching and thorough publicity 
that money can buy. 

A good showing on any of these individual lines can be bought at the rate of $100 a month 
and upwards. 

There are manufacturers, retailers and others in this city who would like to advertise in 
the surface cars were it not that they think it expensive. 

They may not know that we sell space in a single line of cars—or part of a line 
—because we want to be helpful in developing small advertisers through profitable publicity. We 
like to be responsible for successes and ar for a gocd many. 

You can select the line you want, we advise the kind of cards to use, supervising their 
preparation, and taking continued care of them. This with the one aim of making the advertising 
profitable to the advertiser. 

You wish to advertise in the New York City Surface Cars. There must be some part of 
the city you particularly prefer. We will “cut it up” to suit your needs and the cost may be less 
than you suppose. Our literary and art departments are at your service. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue ’Busses 


Study the Cards 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue Tel. 4680 Madison 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The Archaeological Attitude 

Tue archeological attitude is one of al- 
most perverse optimism. There is some- 
thing fine in its determination to be inter- 
ested—a determination shared by so few. 
On provocation that at times 1s touching 
in its slightness the archeologist exhibits 
signs of zest and hope. He is the only 
person who is not cast down by the pres- 
ent state of affairs. He never complains 
of the deplorable condition of the political 
parties. It is, of course, within the 
bounds of possibility that he does not 
know there are political parties, but this, 
though prodigal in its elimination of rea- 
sons for grumbling, in some way only adds 
to his happiness. When he goes a step 
farther and combines geology with arche- 
ology, then he is forever immune from 
depression and ennui. His armor is so 
complete that it is well-nigh impossible 
to bore an archeologist. If people speak 
of things that do not interest him, he 
flies from them into eons B.c. and no one 
blames him or calls him to account. Peo- 
ple merely condole with themselves for 
having sent him to places where he knows 
they cannot follow. 

The archeologist is satisfied with so 
little. Just scraps and morsels delight 
him, and out of them he builds far lovelier 
things than we who demand completeness 
and substance before we are happy. 
Rather soiled and wndeniably battered 
bits of pottery create in his mind ex- 
quisite vases made for a quaint purpose, 
by an artist with able fingers, in an age 
when all was interesting. Then, too, 
archwologists can dig, and any one who 
has been a child—some people never have 
been, they were only raw adults, but 
any one who has been a real child—knows 
that digging is one of the most engross- 
ing and romantic employments. Its _pos- 
sibilities are intoxicating. So that, to be 
allowed to indulge one’s digging tend- 
encies after one has grown up, and in 
the daylight, with no harsh criticisms— 
in fact, with respect shown and protection 
given—is quite unprecented in its good 
fortune. To retain to an indefinite age 
one’s belief in treasure is to be among the 
favored of men; and if the superstition 
that pirates were intimately concerned in 
the depositing of that treasure is scorned 
by archeologists, it is only because they 
have substituted something more richly 
diverting and deal in nothing less than 
temples and emperors and Romans and 
other folk and places of a time when 
romance reigned. 

The word “ archeologist ” suggests such 
a list of advantages that it passes through 
one’s mind with a tail attached to it, as 
varied and long as that Marley’s ghost 
dragged clanking at his heels. Arche- 
ologists can manipulate facts, which is 
what we all most long to do, sometimes 
attempt, and are frequently misunder- 
stood or actually punished for doing. But 
they put the happiest interpretation pos- 
sible on things just sufficiently frag- 
mentary to give them leeway, and, let- 
ting themselves go completely, say, ‘* Per- 
haps it was thus and thus”; and every 
‘one says: “Oh, perhaps it was. Anyway, 
no one has suggested a nicer idea, so 
let us say it was.” This is precisely what 
we would so like to do, we other people 
who are not archeologists. But facts bat- 
tle witb us, and people will not accept 
our favorite interpretation. They say, “ It 
dloes not stand to reason,” and even though 
reason is less attractive and less livable 
they invariably give it the preference. 

If a second archeologist digs in an in- 
considerate way and uncovers a fact which 
proves the first archeologist to be wrong, 
the other at once admits his error and 
rises to the height of thanking the sec- 
ond archologist for correcting him. 
This sublime and rare trait of admitting 
that one is in the wrong, quite simply. 
without any attempt at explanation or 
any embarrassment at having been proved 
fallible, is perhaps what gains for the 
archeologist his privilege of issuing a 
frequent ultimatum and always receiving 
serious attention. 

To any one who has been brought up in 
a country where man has not covered 
Nature with the patina of his activities, 
so that he and the land are blended into 
a mellow memento of worn-out ages, a 
curious thing happens on first leaving his 
new country. It is as though all one’s 
life one had been standing in a glare of 
ant, a light so enveloping that one had 
= aa. a shadow of one’s own on which 

es strained eyes—just an unpleas- 
ant dazzle, with a sense of having come 
i oe in particular and of hav- 
wie te een old ports hepa _ 
instant relief, a pb ga ee 
; mness is felt. Quite 
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suddenly a current seems to flow be- 
tween you and vague beginnings, pass- 
ing through a people’s tumults, achieve- 
ments, rigors, and braveries, until the vast 
disorder of the world takes on a beautiful 
chaotic order of its own. 

Such a current is so infinitely healing 
to our strutting little egos. It humbles 
us with an infinite grace, so that we feel 
no resentment. Reverence and wonder are 
civilizing emotions, and to be constantly 
reminded of the past is to remember that 
we must let the past speak to the future, 
and not frustrate its message by tearing 
down its ruins. That were to be unfair 
to both. 

To have the archeological attitude is to 
have a chance at so many kinds of hap- 
piness. It prohibits the lauding of the 
good old times, but it substitutes for that 
the conviction that all times have great 
virtues and life takes on a new magic 
when words, customs, objects, and in- 
stincts are seen to be venerable. 





Coca’s Wonderful Properties 


Some remarkable properties pertain to 
coca—the dried leaves of a small tree 
growing in Peru and Bolivia—the chief 
being its power to enable one eating it to 
put forth long-continued exertion with- 
out fatigue. Coca has nothing to do with 
cocoa. 

This property was known and prized 
long before the Spanish Conquest, the 
leaves being employed even as a medium 
of exchange, so highly esteemed were they. 
After the conquest they became one of 
the most valuable articles of export. At 
Potosi alone 100,000 bushels were con- 
sumed yearly. 

Under the influence of the leaves of this 
plant miners can work night and day, 
with only brief intervals of rest and 
sleep. The slightest amount of food, to- 
gether with a handful of the leaves, en- 
ables the natives to endure the severest 
and most protracted toil of every kind. 
They take them three times a day, chew- 
ing them and lodging them in the side of 
the mouth like a quid of tobacco. 

Some time ago an_ interesting test 
was made in Canada of the power ‘of coca. 
A lacrosse club, consisting of sixteen 
players, all of sedentary professions, held 
forth against all comers, white men or 
Indians. The clubmen were fortified 
mainly by coca, which they chewed dur- 
ing the game, swallowing the saliva. One 
day, during which the heat in the sun 
was 110 degrees Fahrenheit, though their 
antagonists, mechanics and tradesmen of 
sturdy build, were exhausted before the 
game was finished, the men with the coca 
were as free from fatigue as at the be- 
ginning. 





The Supreme Court’s Gowns 


Ir is said that the cut and style of the 
gowns worn by the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is so peculiar 
that it is not always possible to have one 
correctly made. 

The wife of a former justice used to 
enjoy telling of her trying experiences 
when she wished to have the gown her 
husband was to use made in Paris. The 
gowns worn there by scientists, scholars, 
and students differ altogether from those 
our justices wear. 

In London any clerical tailor would have 
understood the kind of gown desired, but 
not so in Paris; wherefore, after many 
failures, the justice’s wife gave instruc- 
tions to the fashionable modiste who made 
her gowns. This modiste was entirely 
successful in turning out a gown for the 
justice. 

The justice’s gowns, which are always 
of the best quality of silk, cost upward of 
one hundred dollars. When the Supreme 
Court was first organized the justices wore 
quite gaudy gowns. 

A portrait in oil of the first chief jus- 
tice, John Jay, now hangs in the robing- 
room opposite the Supreme Court chamber ; 
and in this portrait the chief justice is 
represented as wearing a black gown with 
a broad bright-red border around the 
neck and down the front. It is edged with 
gray, and the sleeves show a red border 
at the top and bottom, also edged with 
gray. 





Nature’s Drains 


A CAREFUL survey of the underground 
watercourses in the carboniferous lime- 
stone district of Yorkshire, England, has 
revealed the fact that there exists in that 
county an extensive system of subter- 
ranean streams, many of which issue miles 
away from the points called “ sinks,” 
where the water drained from the sur- 
face enters the rocks. Similar phenomena 
in other parts of. the world, not yet so 
carefully investigated, occur on a much 
larger scale, and recent studies of the 
ocean bottom near the borders of conti- 
nents have shown that rivers of consid- 
erable size sometimes enter the sea be: 
neath the surface. 
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Note the 
Double-Thick 


Tread 


Note the 
Deep-Cut Blocks 


Note the 
Countless Edges 
and Angles 


Here’s Your Ideal 
Non-Skid Tread 


Over 700,000 Sold 





When you go to buy tires, 
please consider these facts about 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

The demand for these tires, in 
the past two years, has increased 
by 500 per cent. 

That demand has compelled 
us to increase our capacity to 
3,800 tires daily. 

Over. 700,000 have been sold 
to date. As a result of their use 
—on tens of thousands of cars— 
these tires now outsell any 
other tires in existence. 

These are the tires you are 
bound to buy when you know 
the facts about them. 


Millions Saved 


No-Rim-Cut tires won their 
amazing prestige by cutting tire 
bills in two. They have saved 
motor car owners many millions 
of dollars. 

These tires are the final result 
of 13 years spent in tire making. 
Men can never make tires any 
better. 

Then, our patented features 
make these tires proof against 
rim-cutting. With the ordinary 
tires—with clincher tires—23 per 
cent of all ruined tires are rim- 
cut. A punctured tire may be 
wrecked in a single block. ~ 

Out of 700,000 of these pat- 
ented tires, not one has ever 
rim-cut. 
pense is for- 


That worry and ex- 


With these tires you save rim- 
cutting. You save the blowouts 
due to overloading. You get 
extra capacity without extra 
cost. For these patented tires 
now cost no more than other 
standard tires. 

The result of this is, under 
average conditions, to cut tire 
cost one-half. 


Now Double-Thick 
Non-Skid Treads 


Now we have added, for those 
who want it, a double-thick 
Non-Skid tread. 

Not any mere makeshift—not 
a flimsy, short-lived protection. 
This is an extra tread, about as 
thick as our regular, vulcanized 
onto the regular tread. 

This extra thickness permits 
of deep-cut blocks. Those 
blocks are made of immensely 
tough rubber. They present to 
the road surface countless edges 
and angles. And they don’t soon 
wear down. 

Danger of puncture is reduced 
30 per cent by this double 
tread. 

Each block widens out at the 
base, so the strain is distributed 
over just as much surface as with 
a smooth-tread tire. 

Those are some of the dozen 
advantages 





ever avoid- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


over any 


other non- 
AR skid tread. 
No-Rim- 


Cut tires 
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oversize. 
That is due to the fact of the 
hookless base. These tires are 
not hooked to the rims. 

That means 10 per cent more 
air—10 per cent greater carrying 
capacity. And that, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


N on- Skid 
tread put an end to rim-cutting, 
an end to skidding and an end 
to overloading. And those are 
the three greatest tire troubles. 


Our Tire Book, based on 13 years 
of tire making, is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Detroit St., AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(424) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 























A Revolving Stone Ball 


In a cemetery near Marion, in Ohio, 
there is to be seen a monument having 
a stone ball whose extraordinary move- 
ment has attracted the attention of many 
men of science. Various explanations 
are offered for the ball’s queer actions. 

This ball, about thirty-six inches in 
diameter, weighs about forty-two hun- 
dred pounds and rests upon a large stone 
base. For some time the stone ball has 
been slowly turning upon its base, re- 
volving about a horizontal axis in a di- 
rection from north to south. 

At first the ball rested in a socket pro- 
vided on the base. The portion of the 
ball that fitted in the die was not pol- 
ished. In 1904 it was observed that the 
unpolished spot of the ball had become 


visible and that the ball had revolved 
nearly twenty inches in a northerly di- 
rection from its original resting-place. 


The employee who reported this fact to 
the authorities found that they flatly re- 
fused to credit his statements. “He was 
right, however, as was proved by a regu- 
systematic inspection that was 

with reference to the _ phe- 
nomenon. It was soon ascertained that 
the ball had a continuous and regular 
movement. Between July and November 
of one year the ball moved five inches. 

All manner of explanations were im- 
mediately offered by all sorts of people 
everywhere. Investigation showed that 
the ball had in no way been fastened to 
its base, the builders evidently expectirs 
that iis weight would hold it in place. 

Perhaps the best explanation offered of 
the curious behavior of the ball is this: 
First, the ball becomes, in the sunshine, 
more heated than does the base and con- 
sequently expands more, giving rise to 
a slight “creeping.” The ensuing con- 
traction, it is thought, is probably not 
sufficient to “take up” the displacement 
occasioned by the heat of the early day. 
In the second place, the circumference 
of the sphere probably lengthens on one 
side, giving rise to a pulling between the 
ball and the base whereon it rests. 


lar and 
instituted 





Cameos 


Tue stones most valuable for the mak 
ing of cameos are the Oriental onyx and 
the sand onyx, provided they have at least 
two different colors in parallel layers. 
The value of the stone is greatly increased 
for this purpose if it has four or five 
different colors in parallel layers, if the 
lavers are so thin as to assist in making 
the device of the cameo. For example, 
specimens of stone which has four 
parallel layers may be useful for a cameo 
of Minerva, where the ground would be 
dark gray, the face light, the bust and 
helmet brown or gray. 

All such cameos are wrought with the 
lapidary’s lathe, with pointed instruments 
of steel, and by means of diamond dust. 
Shell cameos are cut from large shells 
found on the African and Brazilian 
coasts and generally show two layers, one 
white and the other a pale coffee color 
or deep orange. The subject is cut with 
small steel chisels out of the white por- 
ion of the shell. Stones adapted for 
cameo-cutting are dense, thick, and con- 
sist mainly of three layers of differently 
colored shell material. 

Our immediate ancestors would hardly 
have laid claim to the discovery of the 
most approved methods of cameo-cutting, 
but they at least revived an art that has 
prospered and languished in regular eycles 
since the very beginning of history. 
Kevptian designs were much to the fore 
in the days of hoops and farthingales; 
but classic designs had a still greater 
vogue, and the semblance of mortals and 
immortals derived from mythological 
sources made a picturesque subject. for 
many an ornament. treasured by the beau- 
ties of three generations ago. 


Sun-storms 
How can we. who are bewildered and 
appalled by the fury of our planet's 


eyelones and volcanic eruptions, form a 
conception of the terrible energy of nat- 
ural operations on the sun? 

Newcomb suggested that if we call the 
solar chromosphere an ocean of fire we 
must remember that it is an ocean in- 
finitely hotter than the fiercest furnace 
and as deep as the Atlantic is broad. 

If we call its movements hurricanes we 
must remember that our hurricanes blow 
only about a hundred miles an hour, while 
those of the chromosphere blow as far in 
a single second. 

There are such hurricanes as, coming 
down upon us from the north, would, in 
thirty seconds afters they had crossed the 


St. Lawrence* River, be in the Gulf of 
Mexico, carrying with them the whole 
surface of the continent in a mass not 


simply of ruin, but of glowing vapor. 
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THE GORDIAN (K)NOT. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 





“Sir, I pray thee, grant me a new bonnet.” 
“ Not.” 

















You can “scratch off a 

few lines’’ with any old 
kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 


Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 

splutter. They glide smoothly over any 

writing paper, under any hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Scotch C | b h Pi 
stsic’ Calabash Pipes 
Why kill yourself by smoking a strong 
pipe? You can get a Scotch Calabash 
that absorbs all nicotine and 
poisons and insures a cool, 
sweet smoke. Money back 
if you are not satisfied. 


The Royal Pipe Co. 
















257 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 











| TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, &— 
Hartford New York London 

























ABBOTTS BITTER 









Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

©. W: ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Iroquoian Ethnology 


THE Iroquois Indians of Canada, in 
their efforts to account to themselves for 
the existence of the five races of men with 
which they are acquainted, have shaped 
the following legend: In the beginning, 
the Great Spirit. in order to people the 
earth, went about making a man of each 
nation. He took a lump of earth, and 
molded it into a man. This first man 
was a negro. Then he took another lump, 
and molded another man. This was a 
Chinaman. Then he made an Indian in 
the same way, and gave life to all three. 

But two men, a Frenchman and an Eng- 
lishman, remained to be created; and no 
earth was at hand wherewith to make 
them. What was to be done? The Great 
Spirit reached out his arm and seized the 
first animal that came in his way. It was 
a butterfly. The Great Spirit clipped off 
its wings, added arms and legs, breathed 
upon it to give it a soul, and set it down 
in a corner of the earth. This was the 
first Frenchman. 

Again extending his arm, 
Spirit seized another animal. 


the Great 
It was an 


ant. It was treated as the butterfly had 
been; it was given the face and soul of 


a man, and was set down in another corner 
of the earth. This was the first English- 
man. 

This explains, says the Iroquois story, 
why the English and the French have al- 
ways been able to make their way so 
easily about the earth. Made out of ani- 
mals, and not from lumps of earth, they go 
everywhere, and surpass the poor negro 
and Indian and Chinaman in all things. 
This accounts, too, for the difference in 
the character of the Englishman and the 
Frenchman. The one has always  pre- 
served something of the industrious char- 
acter of the ant, and the other something 
of the light ways of the buttertly. 





Hunting the Emu 


THE natives of Australia are ingenious. 
A black, on discovering emus feeding on a 
plain, will cover his back and head with 
an emu skin, allowing it to hang down 
well on the side toward the unsuspecting 
birds. In his right hand he will carry, 
hidden by the skin, a boomerang and one 
or two throwing-sticks or “ waddies.” 
Then his left arm will protrude beyond 
the skin straight out to the elbow, and the 
fore-arm will be bent up, with the hand at 
right angles to it, thereby making a 
capital imitation of an emu’s head and 
neck. 

Now and then this hand or head will be 
brought to the ground as if for feeding; 
and as the black walks along, he imitates 
every motion of the bird, while at the same 
time, by means of the big toe, he drags a 
spear along the ground. 

An Englishman while riding, with a 
companion, across one of the vast plains 
in Queensland, was passing a ridge when, 
as his eyes cleared the summit, he saw one 
of the very wild blacks of the district 
walking quietly along toward a small serub 
in the middle of the open. The Britons 
pulled up to see what the man would do. 
His sharp eyes, however. soon detected the 
white men, though their heads only were 
visible to him, and he dashed into the 
serub. 

Almost immediately from the opposite 
side of the scrub darted out what to them 
appeared to be an emu, driven out by the 
entrance of the black, so they gave chase. 
but quickly discovered it to be only the 
black, acting emu, not expecting that the 
white men would give chase to what was 
in those parts a very common bird. 





Saws Without Teeth 


ORDINARILY speaking a saw without 
teeth would be of little or no use, but for 
certain mechanical purposes it has been 
found that even a cireular dise of thin 
iron, without teeth, can be used to cut 
substances very much harder than the 
iron. 

A circular saw of iron about eight inches 
in diameter, turning at the rate of ten 
meters per second will be torn or eut by 
a steel tool, but when that speed has been 
increased -to something like twenty-five 
meters per second. the same steel will have 
no effect on the iron dise, and when the 
speed is still increased to about sixty) 
meters, much harder materials than steel 
can be cut without showing as much as 2 
mark on the edge of the iron dise. 

Such saws are not a new discovery, as 
they were used nearly a century ago, but 
in some of the modern factories, and 
especially in some of the shops where 
great steel pieces have to be cut very ac- 
curately the toothless iron saw is ver} 
useful. Its action is somewhat similar to 
the cutting of very hard substances b) 
means of a stream of sand, which never 
theless will not even injure the hand of 
the workman if it should liappen to be 
blown against it. 
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By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 


« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, aad, above — 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 


work rare and unusual. 


“Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best ‘Riiadiins novel I have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


“Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘ Sister Carrie.” ’”’—New York Herald. 


“Tt is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘I am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.” —Kansas City Journal. 


“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 


and universal.”—New York World. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


THE MANSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘The Story of the Other Wise Man.’’ 






HE author makes spiritual truth burn 


radiantly in the lamp of fiction. John 
Weightman has been ostentatious in parading 
his charities. He falls asleep and finds him- 
self in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 
await those who on earth have led lives full 
of love and kindness, and he confidently 
seeks his. But the angel leads him to a 


miserable little hut built of bits and scraps. 


The ending is of great beauty. 





Five Illustrations. r6mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 
r6mo, Full Leather, $1.00 net ; Octavo, Cloth, 
with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paint- 
ings by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 








Christmas Number 


VERY THING that you have ever imagined the ideal Christmas 
magazine should be—everything that a magazine actually can 
be in interestingness, in great contributions by great writers, in 
notable discoveries by new writers, in wealth of illustration in color, 


tint, and black and white. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
MARY E. WILKINS 
MAY SINCLAIR 
ROBERT HERRICK 
THOMAS HARDY 


Here are a few of the contributors: 


HENRY van DYKE 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 

E. S. MARTIN 

INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 
W. D. HOWELLS etc. etc. 


MARK TWAIN’S BIOGRAPHY 








8 REMARKABLE SHORT STORIES 


22 PAGES IN COLOR 















































GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gives the right turn to Christmas baking. 
Lends wholesome Bas aides to dainty cakes, pies. and puddings. 


The superiority of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR shows 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the appetiz- 
ing bread and biscuits of every day. 


AT ALL GROCERS WASHBURN —- CROSBY CO. 














COPY RIGHT 1S! VASHBURN-CROS ©) NNEAPOLIS- Mint 





